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temptation. They are faithful in the discharge of the 
duties of their state of life. They are good husbands and 
wives, good fathers and mothers, good citizens and mem- 
bers of society, and, of course, faithful and conscientious 
in the discharge of their Christian duties. The only saint- 
hood, after all, is that which rests upon character, and not 
upon title or ecclesiastical elevation. ‘The saints of to- 
day may not be just like those who figure in the calendar; 
but they are just as good, and better adapted, perhaps, to 
the conditions of our own time.” 
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Mucu thoughtless scorn is directed toward labels. 
When they are false, they deserve it. But their general 
usefulness shows that they are mostly true. A reliable 
label is indispensable to the marketing of truth. A 
package with no label may be ever so valuable and yet 
lie uncalled for. An advertisement says that people 
who buy the goods of a certain brand know that they 
are getting the best there is. How did the name get 
this value? By the excellence of the goods. No mere 
label requires exposure. Instead of rejecting all labels 
we ought to examine them and hold fast to that which is 
good. A denomination which has what it expresses 
need not shy at sectarianism. 
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‘THERE are some differences, or rather some people who 
hold such differences, which bring about personal aliena- 
tion and bitterness. It is thought that the way out of 
such division is an imagined time when matters will be 
decided and all be united in the one right way. What a 
time that will be, how dull and saltless, how empty of 
prospect, is not considered. And, even if it be entertained, 
such a hope does not mend the present situation. What 
we need is a modus vivendi. ‘The secret of getting on in 
some sort of harmony does not lie in determining differ- 
ences, but in managing them. ‘They must be made aseptic: 
no poison of temper will be defensible. The freedom of 
opinion one uses must be fully conceded to others. Credit 
must be given for sincerity, and every possible inch of 
common ground must be recognized. And, if a sense of 
humor is kept tingling, the thing is done. 
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A REASONABLY adequate philosophy of life is important 
beyond estimate. In it there must be place for every 
exalted sentiment. Whatever makes for harmony and 
beauty in the world of contemplation or the world of action 
must be a help in the general progress towards goodness. 
Lower aims are less attractive as one Jistens to a sym- 
phony by Beethoven or gazes at the Sistine Madonna 
or yields himself to the direction of a great poet. ‘The 
beauty of the mountains or the sea, the masterpieces of 
art, serenely pure or eternally true, are all in league 
with the great forces that make for morality; and they 
conspire together to lead the soul to the recognition of 
truth and beauty and goodness. ‘True culture can never 
be selfish. ‘There must be an open way to the richness 
and beauty of the higher intellectual interests as to our 
parks and playgrounds, which are royally hospitable. 
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““Wuat people call happiness and misfortune is really 
only their raw material,’ says a German writer: “it de- 
pends upon the people which is finally produced.’ No 
ultimatum is final to a man so long as he is alive. ‘The 
people who find some resources in circumstances a good 
deal more closed than those in which other people gasp 
and faint prove that the preaching of opportunity is no 
mere prophecy. The reading of biography is a good 
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medicine for the disheartened spirit. Here are actual 
facts that put the most daring exhortation into obvious- 
ness. Still better than such guidance into right attitudes 
is to do something about it. ‘‘I want her to see the psy- 
chology of the situation,’’ said a man who had been trying 
to pull an afflicted woman out of the slough of her grief. 
In the mean time the woman had to do the work about 
the house, and that restored her normal mind that had 
been closed to the psychology of the case. 


od 


THE ordinary man does not think in the language of 
the scholar, but many sermons seem to be written in the 
language of Esperanto. Nothing can be said against 
them except that they are not understood by the people 
to whom they are addressed. The language in which 
they are couched is not the speech of the ordinary man, 
hence they fail to grip and influence as they ought, as 
they would, were they simply translated into the ver- 
nacular of the average person. 
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In Raphael’s Sistine Madonna there is one con- 
spicuous detail which is probably not noticed by thou- 
sands who have gazed upon it in the original or in copies. 
The extended index figure of the kneeling pope is a sixth 
finger. This is not a deformity nor a mistake of the 
artist. It symbolizes the possession of a sixth sense, a 
mystic power possessed by a few favored individuals. 
Spirituality in human nature is such a power, a universal 
endowment. ‘The mystery of personality is a common 
possession. With no magic occult sense we have within 
us a spirit that enables our nature to rise above itself. 


The Ministers’ Institute. 


The meetings of the Ministers’ Institute held in Glouces- 
ter last week were a source of great refreshment and 
inspiration to all who attended them. Just what rank 
this session of the Institute will take, when it is seen in 
the perspective of years, it is perhaps too soon to say; 
but, while the impression of it is still fresh in the mind, it 
certainly seems the best we have ever held. Whether or 
not its highest note rose quite so high as that sounded on 
other occasions, this series of meetings was remarkable for 
a sustained quality of excellence and interest not often 
attained. Asa collective exhibit of contemporary think- 
ing, the papers presented at these meetings would be hard 
to match. ‘This may seem like boasting; but we are con- 

fident that it would be the sober judgment of all who lis- 
tened to them, and Unitarian ministers, as a class, are 
not overmuch given to enthusiasm. 

Aside from the positive contribution thus made to the 
mental and spiritual life of our body of ministers, the high 
degree of literary and scholarly skill displayed in this 
series of addresses is a legitimate cause for congratulation 
and pride. “Lord!” said Charles Dickens, “how good 
it is to read one who knows how to write the English lan- 
guage!’’ Such ability to set forth a variety of themes in 
most attractive dress is worthy of special comment. And, 
when we remember that the men who gave these addresses 
were just our own plain, working ministers, we have some 
right to feel proud. They were not a few ‘‘star’’ men, 
but they came from the ranks, where, as we have a com- 
fortable sense, there are a good many others like them. 
Hitherto, on similar occasions, we have listened to eminent 
scholars and orators from abroad. ‘This time the com- 


mittee, with but one exception, drew only upon our own 


resources; and the result they achieved suffered not at all 
in the comparison. It is to be hoped that succeeding 
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committees will ‘take notice and govern themselves 
accordingly.” 

As man after man of this group came forward bringing 
his offering of work done with’a master’s skill, it was good 

_to feel the competence of such men to preach the gospel 
committed to their care. One whose memory goes back 
to some of the ‘‘giants’’ of old days hopes to be allowed 
to testify that never before in his experience has a more 
satisfactory demonstration been made of the mental 
capacity of the Unitarian ministry. 

It is not possible, of course, to give here any summary 
of the thought presented at this meeting of the Institute, 
or even to indicate what gains it may be supposed to rep- 
resent in constructive thinking. From time to time many 
of the papers given will be printed in the Register or else- 
where, and readers can judge for themselves both how 
far they deserve the chorus of praise which they received 
from those who heard them, and what they stand for by 
way of addition to the sum of human wisdom. 

One quality, however, which stamped them ought to 
be hinted at, though it is difficult to describe or charac- 
terize to one’s liking. They were utterances which mark- 
edly bore the impress of what we seem to mean when we 
speak of ‘‘vital’”” meaning and ‘“‘vital’’ truth. 
was no mistaking the depth of conviction out of which 
they came. And, unless the hearers were much carried 
away and deceived by the earnestness of the speakers, 
there really was a close grappling with ideas that belong 
to the essential currents of human life. Almost nothing 
was spoken that sounded merely formal or traditional or 
speculative. What we heard were the words of men who 
had seen a great vision of the mind, and had seen it, too, 
not in some wrought-up ecstasy, but after being at infinite 
pains to clear their eyesight so that they might see truly, 
and who therefore were fully persuaded that they had 
reality, not merely a pleasing fancy, to report. The im- 
pression derived from listening to such words is far more 
significant than any narrow denominational implication. 
It means that our generation is getting out of the forest 
where, more or less, it has been groping about, is begin- 
ning to get sight again of the open sky and those distant 
landmarks by which humanity shapes for itself a pathway 
and a goal. = 

These meetings will be remembered, one suspects, for 
another reason. It was the first appearance in our fellow- 
ship of a new recruit who was previously known to but 
few of us, but who almost immediately became sworn 

_ brother to us all. Seldom have all our hearts opened so 

instantly and so wide to receive a new-comer as they have 

opened toward Mr. William J. Sullivan. H. N. B. 


Dr. Furness. 


The title written above will suggest to all our older 
readers not Horace Howard Furness, but his reverend 
father, William Henry Furness, because in the ninety- 
three years that he lived he represented all that was most 
rich and enduring in the culture that it has been the 
peculiar task of the Unitarian Church to promote. The 
father was born one hundred and ten years ago, and passed 
out of life in 1896, so that father and son were living to- 
' gether more than sixty years. During all this time they 
were intimate friends, bound together not only by the ties 
of kinship, but attracted to each other also by the charm 
of congenial pursuits in the higher ranges of literature and 
life. 

Before speaking of the famous Shakespearian scholar, 
some brief account of his father may be appropriate. 
Dr. W. H. Furness was famous among those who were 
qualified to judge of his character and career, for his free- 
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dom from all the other forms of dogmatism, for his fresh 
and unstinted admiration for the character of Jesus, 
for his single-hearted devotion to the work of the min- 
istry in Philadelphia for half a century, and for his frank 
and open hostility to the institution of slavery in America. 
The good that he did can never be estimated. Although 
the Church of Christ in all its branches accounted him 
unworthy of recognition, he served the Church in many 
ways not recognized. ‘Two things may be mentioned with 
special emphasis,—his anti-slavery sentiments and his de- 
votion to the memory of Jesus of Nazareth. By his 
gentle, persistent, and reasonable treatment of the slavery 
question he made the idea of ‘‘abolition”’ tolerable to 
many who were repelled by violence and invective. By 
his loving and intelligent scrutiny of the life of Jesus, 
continued throughout his long career, he did much to save 
the general public from a moral interregnum when the 
ancient fictions concerning him were exposed and exploded. 
Hundreds of preachers are to-day proclaiming the hu- 
manity of Jesus with a confidence that would have been 
impossible had not Dr. Furness set the leaven which was 
to work throughout the whole lump of Christianity. 
He was not alone in doing this work, but he saw, appre- 
ciated, and used the best results of criticism as exhibited 
in England and Germany. With his friends Hedge and 
Emerson he became a purveyor of the best thought of 
the Old World, and so furnished the atmosphere of liter- 
ary, moral, and religious culture in which his family 
and friends rejoiced. 

Horace Howard Furness, therefore, came naturally and 
honestly by his scholarship, his devotion to pure learning, 
and his aptitude for the critical study of the character 
and the works of a man of genius. The father gave all 
the leisure of his long life to the study of the supreme 
example of religious inspiration, the son gave a similar 
devotion to the work of the most illustrious person in the 
English literary world. Both did their work with absolute 
sincerity and with persistent fidelity, with no thought 
or possibility of any reward of the kind so eagerly sought 
by that innumerable multitude who pursue the phantom 
called “‘success.’’ In his studies of Shakespeare’s works 
Dr. Furness soon learned that there was need of sifting 
the material, co-ordinating that which was known, and 
presenting a bird’s-eye view of such play with all the 
variations that time, with both the perspicacity and 
ignorance of editors, had accumulated. Hence came the 
famous variorum edition of which fourteen volumes have 
been published, to be acknowledged by that part of the 
learned public that knows and loves Shakespeare as the 
most suitable monument to his fame that scholarship 
has yet erected. 

When, at the age of seventy-five, Dr. Horace Furness 
delivered his Phi Beta Kappa oration at Harvard Col- 
lege, those who had known him only by reputation were 
surprised not by his evident command of all literature 
pertaining to Shakespeare,—they expected that,—but by 
the ease and grace with which this deaf old man handled 
his theme and concealed every indication of physical 
disability. One amusing remark may be cited, to illus- 
trate. He had been criticising with unsparing severity 
the tendency to fruitless gossip about the life and char- 
acter of the great dramatist. Then he asked, who could 
endure all this petty gossip and speculation? Checking 
himself, he put his hand to his face, and in a comical stage 
aside he whispered to his audience, “I can.’’ It was 
comical, but it was a flash of revelation. ‘The present 
writer was the guest of Dr. Furness for an afternoon and 
an evening. In the afternoon he was permitted to exam- 
ine the priceless mementos of Shakespeare and even to 
handle the gauntlets that it is claimed he once wore. In 
the evening a club of gentlemen assembled for their 
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weekly meeting, but all the cases were closed and 
locked. Standing by the one holding the gauntlets, we 
said to a gentleman: ‘This afternoon I was allowed to 
see and handle these gloves. Why are they now locked 
up?” “Because,” he replied, “they would not be safe if 
they were not.” “But are not these gentlemen?’’ we 
said. ‘‘Yes, and these men here could not resist the 
temptation to take such relics, even although they knew 


that they would have to conceal them for the rest of their 
lives.”’ Dr. Furness had all the zeal and curiosity of the 
relic hunter, with none of the pettiness that so often mars 


the work of great men and able critics. G. B. 


Amertcan Unitarian Hssociation. 


Shall we advise Young Men to enter the Unitarian 
Ministry? 


Il. 


This is not the kind of a question that any person should 
attempt to answer off-hand with an all-inclusive yes or 
no. The only legitimate way to ask the question is, Shall 
we advise this young man or that young man (or, for that 
matter, this young woman or that young woman) to 
enter the ministry ? 

There certainly is need enough and opportunity enough 
in this modern world for those who can give themselves, 
body and soul, to this profession! But, just as in the case 
of any other calling,—medicine, journalism, the law, 
civil engineering, fishing off the Grand Banks, or study- 
ing beetles in Brazil,—we must advise with some appre- 
ciation of the temperament, tastes, and capabilities of 
the person in question. And even then the advice must 
be given always with the reservation that our estimates 
may be exceedingly faulty; for many a candidate for the 
ministry who has seemed impossible has succeeded, and 
many a one whose brilliancy promised everything has 
been a dismal failure. 

No one can overestimate the results of earnestness, 
self-effacement, and human sympathy, even though they 
be unaccompanied by great intellect or great learning. 
To depend wholly on great intellectual power unattended 
by a capacity for frankness and human kindness is to 
assure disappointment and failure. There are quite as 
many conditions to be considered, when advising young 
men about the ministry, as there are when advising 
about any other life-work. 

One may venture to enumerate a few of the ‘‘pros”’ 
and ‘“‘cons’”’ in this connection which any young person 
should understand who seeks advice concerning this 
matter. 

First, THE “Cons.” 


1. Do not think of entering the ministry if money- 
making or any prudential condition is the first thing 
that pops into-the mind. Of all professions the ministry 
is the most ill-suited to satisfy the commercial spirit in 
this commercial age. If “to get on’’ financially is a 
first consideration with the young person who contem- 
plates the ministry, he or she would better open a restau- 
rant or canvass for books. 

2. Do not dream of the ministry if you think you are 
sick and must spend a good deal of time with your finger 
on your own pulse. Such a person is altogether too 
much in his own way to succeed in this calling. 

3. Do not take up the ministry as a last resort. If 


the ministry does not impose itself upon your soul as a. 


just resort, it isn’t the thing you will honor by your at- 
tention. Having “tried everything else’’ and failed is no 
discredit if all the while the ministry had been in your 
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heart, but to go into the ministry simply because nothing 
else offers itself is to run to cover in Botany Bay. 

4. To be less interested in other people than you think 
other people ought to be in you is to invite disaster in 
the ministry. This does not mean that one may not 
respect himself: it means that a real egotist cannot be 
a genuine success as a minister. Even a child knows 
an attitudinizer and treats him accordingly. 

5. If you have no adaptability and must wait for 
people to come to you and ask you to bestow your palm in 
theirs before you can shake hands, you are not likely 
to succeed as a minister. Many a good and learned man 
has failed in this work because he has had no ability to 
fit himself into the lives of others,—no sympathetic imag- 
ination that forced him out of his own intellectual domi- 
cile and enabled him to be, in the best sense of the word, 
“all things to all men.” 

6. To go into the ministry for enough loaves and fishes 
to enable you to pursue some avocation that your heart 
is really in is to live a life of false pretences, entailing no 
end of contempt and suspicion. 

7. If you care more for methods than principles, there 
are other professions that promise larger returns. If con- 
ditions of living seem of more consequence than life itself, 
the congregations will soon discover your point of view and 
care little whether, as a minister, you survive or perish. 


8. If you have no message, or if you are enamoured of, 


your ability as a phrase-maker or elocutionist, you will 
lack just that which distinguishes a preacher from an 
auctioneer. If you have only a protest or a negation, 
or if your doubts outnumber your beliefs, or if the seams 
in life exact more of your attention than the fabric itself, 
you may become available as a reformer, but not the 
minister of a single congregation. A great reformer 
is a great scolder, who succeeds best by travelling and 
making one-night stands. The people who listen to the 
same preacher Sunday after Sunday can generally hear all 
the scolding they require without going to church. 

g. If God is a belief rather than a presence, it would 
not be wise to enter the fellowship of those whose first and 
last purpose in life should be to represent him and convey 
his spirit. God may be an intellectual postulate or a 
conclusion of the philosophic mind; but, unless he is a 
vital force in the soul, it is pretty difficult for a minister 
to be anything but a lay preacher. He may be a voice 
for other men’s thoughts, but not himself a fountain 
of inspiration. 

These are a few of the ‘‘cons’’ to deter young people 
from contemplating the ministry as a profession. 


‘ 


SECOND, THE “PROS.” 

The ministry invites 

1. If you are fond of interpreting human nature and 
have the training to entitle you to do it. 

2. If other callings seem superficial, as if they had 
to do with the furniture and movables of time and space 
rather than the deeps of human motive and the sources 
of spiritual power. 

3. If other people see their own images in your eyes 
before you see your image in theirs; 7.e., if, temperamen- 
tally, you generate an atmosphere of hospitality. 

4. If your controlling habit of thought leads you to 
lay the emphasis upon the likenesses that unite rather 
than the differences that separate. 

5. If your consciousness of God is a vital force in your 
own life, and if you can convey to others (in the words 
of Herbert Spencer) ‘‘a due sense of the mystery in which 
the universe is enshrouded.”’ 

6. A handsome physique, a good voice, elegance in 
dress, proper manners, self-control, are all desirable as- 
sets for a minister as for an undertaker, but there are 
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many good undertakers who would not succeed in the 
ministry. 

Is it not true that we ought to do better justice to this 
profession in the way of advising, or even urging, young 
men to enter the ministry? Ought we not to do it with 
the same good sense that we use in advising them about 
any other life-work? Certainly we should not allow our 
better judgments to be estopped by popular sentiment 
nor forestalled by our superficial prejudices. The minis- 


_ try is enough of a warfare to appeal to those who have 


some spiritual chivalry apart from considerations of ma- 
terial gain, important as that may be. It is still true 
that those whose commanding purpose in life is “‘his 
kingdom and his righteousness’’ will have other things 
added unto them in reasonable abundance. 

Lewis G. WILSON. 


Current Copics. 


THE universal scope of the growing evil of high prices, 
which is the grave question of the hour on this side of the 
Atlantic, was indicated at the meeting of the International 
Congress of Chambers of Commerce, held in Boston last 
week. At the suggestion of Prof. Irving Fisher of Yale 
University, the Congress took action for the calling of a 
world congress to consider the causes and seek the reme- 
dies for a condition which, in the opinion of Mr. Fisher, is 
destined to grow worse instead of better for several years 
to come. ‘The opinions of the delegates as to the under- 
lying reason for the steady increase in the cost of living 
differed greatly, but there appeared to be a commonly 
shared impression among the membership of the eminently 
representative body of business men that living would 
not be so expensive as it is if the standards of comfort and 
luxury had not been elevated to so high a point by the 
natural processes of civilization and progress throughout 
the world, as compared with the level attained by the 
immediate predecessors of the present generation. 


ad 


THE best endeavors of international diplomacy, at the 
beginning of the week, were directed at the apparently 
hopeless task of preventing an armed conflict in the Bal- 
kans. The clank of armaments in South-eastern Europe 
evoked before the minds of harassed statesmen the 
phantom of that general war without which, in the con- 
viction of the past, the problem of the expulsion of the 
Turks from Europe will never be accomplished. The 
situation became acute last Monday, when the cable 
brought the news that Bulgaria, Servia, and Greece had 
ordered a general mobilization, and that the concentra- 
tion of troops upon the Turkish frontiers had already 
begun. Pessimistic forecasts of the immediate future 
were immediately forthcoming from London, St. Peters- 
burg, Berlin, and Paris, and the chancelleries at these 
capitals frankly conceded that the resources of diplomats 
already had been exhausted in a concerted endeavor to 
forestall a grave complication of which the end no man 
could undertake to determine. 


Sd 


Tue demand for a declaration of war against Turkey 
by the peoples of Bulgaria, Servia, and Greece was so 
strong that it threatened to sweep governments from 
power and shatter thrones into splinters. The govern- 
ments at Sofia, Belgrade, and Athens had done their 
utmost to maintain the threatened peace of the world. 
If they are not able to carry out their firm purposes, it will 
be because they are confronted with an unanimity of 
public sentiment which cannot be resisted. The irrita- 
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tion caused in the three states by the recent massacres in 
Macedonia has developed by degrees into a consensus of 
indignation that has brought these peoples, for the first 
time in their history, to an agreement to make common 
cause in a determined effort to wrest autonomy for Mace- 
donia, in order that a repetition of the latest outrages may 
be made forever impossible. ‘The alternative of failure to 
bring about such a result by the action of the great 
powers will be an attempt by the Balkan states them- 
selves to break the Turkish power over the Christian 
population of Macedonia by force of arms. 


a 


ly addition to the common grievance against Turkey, 
Bulgaria has an individual cause for resentment. ‘This is 
to be found in the order issued by the war office at Con- 
stantinople a fortnight ago, for the mobilization of 250,000 
troops on the plain of Adrianople. As the point of con- 
centration is not much more than twenty miles from the 
Bulgarian frontier, the Bulgarian government last week 
protested, both to Turkey and to the powers, that such a 
movement of armed forces constituted a definite menace 
to peace, in view of the state of temper on the Bulgarian 
side of the border. There were unconfirmed rumors at 
the end of the week that the concentration at ‘Adrianople 
had been abandoned, but the only definite utterance from 
Turkey on the subject was a note assuring Bulgaria that 
no menace was intended. Under the circumstances the 
Bulgarian war office took immediate measures not to leave 
the frontier in the vicinity of Adrianople without a suf- 
ficient force to cope with the Turkish army in the event 
of an attempted incursion into Bulgaria. Such a measure 
of precaution, of course, spelled nothing less than a general 
mobilization. 

ad 


THROUGHOUT the intense agitation of the past fortnight, 
the eyes of the young nations on the Balkan peninsula 
have been directed to London, where Sergius Sazonoff, 
Russian minister of foreign affairs, has been carrying on 
“conversations’’ with the British foreign office, ostensibly 
for the purpose of reaching an agreement for the further 
delimitation of spheres of influence in Persia. It has 
been assumed by many observers that the real subjects of 
these ‘“‘conversations”’ was the situation in Turkey, and 
that the aim of Russo-British diplomacy was to devise 
some means of meeting the ardent wishes of the Balkan 
peoples for tangible and enduring reforms in Macedonia 
without sacrificing the integrity of what is left of Ottoman 
possessions in Europe. At the end of the “conversations,” 
last Saturday, it was announced at the British foreign 
office that the conclusions reached by the negotiators 
would not be made public for the present. That declara- 
tion did not contribute to the reassurance of the Balkan 
nations which had been urging reforms for Macedonia— 
at point of the bayonet if diplomacy should fail to impose 
them. 

ad 


Russi is disposed to regard the future in the Balkans 
with an anxiety far more acute than any merely altruistic 
interest in the situation would warrant. ‘There is grave 
danger—and this danger is keenly realized at St. Peters- 
burg—that in the event of the defeat of the small Slavic 
nations by Turkey the great Slavic nation of Russia 
would be roused to an extent which would force the gov- 
ernment to declare war against the Ottomans on its own 
account. Such a contingency, which may be regarded 
as not only possible, but highly probable, would at once 
precipitate a series of international complications which 
not only Russia, but every other great power, is extremely 
anxious to avoid. It is possible that some such grave 
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outlook received consideration at the hands of the two 
ministers of foreign affairs in London last week. It is 
also likely that preparation for just such an outbreak of 
race-consciousness in Russia itself explains the news, 
brought by the cable last Monday, that the war office at 
St. Petersburg has ordered the mobilization of 250,000 
men in Russian Poland, within striking distance of the 


German frontier. 
ws 


A PICTURESOUE demonstration took place at Belfast 
last Saturday, when many thousands of Protestant Irish- 
men signed a solemn ‘‘covenant”’ pledging resistance to 
any government that might have its mandate of authority 
from the Irish parliament provided for by the Home Rule 
bill. It had been expected that “Ulster Day” might not 
be unattended by an attempt at violence, and accordingly 
Dublin Castle had taken the precaution of providing a 
military force of sufficient size to deal with an emergency, 
but the event passed off without disorders. ‘The Unionists 
in Parliament took advantage of the occasion to assure 
Ulster that the Home Rule bill never would be passed so 
long as there was a Unionist party at Westminster, and 
the message sent by Mr. A. Bonar Law, the Unionist 
leader in the House of Commons, to that effect was re- 
ceived with enthusiasm at Belfast. In spite of all that, 
however, Mr. Asquith and his supporters went on with 
their preparations for the carrying out of their pledge to 
grant autonomy to Ireland within the life of the present 
Parliament. 


Brevities, 


It is on the surface that men are divided. ‘The deeper 
we go down into humanity, the nearer we come together. 


To rely on others for something we ought to do for 
ourselves is pauperism as soon as it becomes the habitual 
conduct of life. 


Physicians know of no medicine that will enable a man 
to work uninterruptedly in the pursuit of wealth, knowl- 
edge, or even amusement. It is less often hard work 
that produces overstrain than too little variety in one’s 
work. 


There are both bulls and bears in religious, philan- 
thropic, and social work, as well as on the stock exchange, 
—those who really believe that there is a good time com- 
ing, and those who fear everything is going to the dogs 
before long. 


‘The marvels of mental healing, as described and at- 
tested by earnest believers, fall short of the medical and 
surgical accomplishments of men who have relied on no 
occult agencies, but builded patiently and laboriously, 
believing that God meant us to find out some things for 
ourselves. 


A man who spends an hour or two on the Sunday news- 
paper is mentally more exhausted by having turned his 
thoughts to a hundred different subjects than if he had 
spent his time in solving algebraic problems. In the one 
case he is too languid for fresh mental exertion: in the 
other he can take up a fresh line of thought with enjoy- 
ment. 


Bishop Boyd Carpenter, as chairman of the National 
League for Physical Education and Improvement, has 
been working for the petition to the Home Secretary of 
England, asking protection against the dangerous use 
of flannelette, which becomes the more inflammable the 
more it is worn and washed. ‘The petitioners ask for a 
provision making certain tests of such material compulsory. 
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“To Him that Overcometh.” 


To the one that overcometh 

I will give a gift of price, 

Bought with tears and tribulation, 
Death and sacrifice. 


To the one that overcometh, 

Manna will I give to eat; 

Manna, manna, hidden manna, 
Holy food and sweet. 


To the one that overcometh 

T will give a crown of life; 

Power to set free the nations 
From their silly strife. 


On a white stone shall be graven 
Secretly a name, yet-known 
To the one that overcometh. 

He shall have the stone. 


To the one that overcometh 

I will give the morning star. 

I will clothe him in white raiment, 
White as lilies are. 


I will give the fruit that groweth 

On the tree in Paradise 

To the one that overcometh; 5 
And it shall suffice. 


I will fashion me a pillar 

In the temple, splendidly. 

Lo, the one that overcometh 
Shall the pillar be. 


I will write God’s name upon it, 
And the name beloved of them 
That are building the fair city— 
New Jerusalem. 
—Florence Converse, in ‘‘A Masque of Sibyls.” 


Hannah Flagg Gould. 


BY OSCAR FAY ADAMS. 


A full half-century ago a familiar figure in the streets 
of the dignified Essex town of Newburyport was that of 
an elderly woman, exceedingly angular in appearance and 
pronouncedly eccentric as to dress, whose short, abrupt 
manner never obscured, to those who knew her, the ex- 
cellent qualities of mind and heart which she possessed. 
Her independence of thought sometimes led to her being 
classified as ‘‘strong-minded,” a term that in those days 
was not infrequently applied to women of originality; 
but, since she was a literary woman, Newburyport easily 
forgave the fact of her ability to think for herself. Eccen- 
tric she undeniably was, but she was kind-hearted as 
well, and her talents were appreciated by competent 
contemporary judges, among men, at any rate. She 
came of good English ancestry, Zaccheus Gould, from 
whom she traced her descent, having emigrated from 
the Hertfordshire parish of Hemel Hempstead, between 
1636 and 1638, when he was about fifty years old. He 
settled in what was then a part of Ipswich in the Massa- 
chusetts Bay Colony, but through his influence was 
presently set off as a town, bearing the name of Tops- 
field, after the Toppesfield in English Essex, and there he 
died at the age of eighty. 

His descendant of the fifth generation, Benjamin Gould, 
was born in Topsfield in 1751, and at the opening of the 
American Revolution was one of a company of minute-men 
who marched from Topsfield on the morning of April ro, 
1775, to participate in the Battle of Lexington, subse- 
quently bearing away from the field a bullet wound, 
whose scar remained on his cheek for the rest of his life. 
Promoted to a captaincy in the Continental Army, he 
was present at the battles of White Plains, Bennington, 
and Stillwater, and was in command of the main guard 
at West Point when Arnold’s treachery became known 
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through the capture of André. In 1781 he married 
Grizzel Apthorp, the daughter of Gershom and Hannah 
Flagg, and the two began their life together in Lancaster, 
Mass., where their ten children were born. In 1800 the 
family removed to Newburyport, which remained the 
veteran's home until his death, which occurred at the 
age of ninety, that of his wife having taken place a dozen 
years earlier. John Flagg Gould, the eldest of the chil- 
dren of Benjamin Gould, was a mason by occupation, 
and the family residence in Newburyport was built by 
him not far from the year 1810. It still stands on Charter 
Street, a spacious, dignified brick mansion, three stories 
in height; and it continued in the possession of the Gould 
family, a short period excepted, until the death of Miss 
Gould in 1865. 

Her second brother, Benjamin Apthorp Gould, was 
graduated from Harvard in 1814, and his first earnings 
as a teacher were employed in securing the house in 
Charter Street to his parents and sisters. Ill health 
obliged him after many years to relinquish the principal- 
ship of the Boston Latin School, he being then one of the 
foremost educators of his day. In his later years he was 
very successful as an importer of East India goods. His 
son, a second Benjamin Apthorp, became widely famous 
as an astronomer, and from 1868 to 1885 was the director 
of the national observatory at Cordova, Argentina. 
Whether any other members of the family became known 
much beyond the boundaries of neighbors and kindred 
is nowhere recorded, so far as is known, but that the 
Newburyport Goulds were persons of character and force 
is fully apparent from the evidence already brought 
forward. 

When the nineteenth century had run but half its 
course, it did not seem to persons of limited perspective 
as if Miss Hannah Gould, the popular poet of Newbury- 
port, would ever come to be classed among “half-for- 
gotten” authors. She was then widely known as the 
author of numberless poems and prose sketches, and 
hundreds of school children were reciting her lines. True, 
she was not even then classed among American writers 
of the first rank, but her name was pleasantly familiar 
to many through the journals and other periodicals of 
the day, and national and local pride appraised her 
work at a much higher value than its intrinsic worth 
would now seem to justify. She was talented beyond 
the majority of those with whom she ordinarily mingled, 
and she wrote at a time when moral intention or instruc- 
tion was commonly confused with artistic excellence. 
To have held moral purpose-to be the principal aim of an 
author was the thing that most cominended itself to the 
regards of readers of the middle class, and that was the 
aim which Miss Gould kept constantly before her. But, 
praiseworthy as such an aim may be, it cannot take the 
place of artistic perceptions; and the present genera- 
tion are more alive to this circumstance than were the 
members of the preceding one. 

Hannah Gould was born in Lancaster on the 3d of Sep- 
tember, 1789, and on the 5th of September, seventy-six 
years after, she died in the Charter Street home, which her 
brother had built, and whose roof had sheltered her for 
more than fifty years, the latest survivor of the ten 
children of the Lexington veteran. 

She began her literary career by contributions to 
newspapers and periodicals. Her rather numerous 


__ sketches in verse were first gathered in a volume issued 


in 1832, a second was published in 1835, a third following 
in 1841. Still other collections of her writings were: 
“Gathered Leaves,’’ a prose volume; ‘‘New -Poems,”’ 
printed in 1850; and in the same year, “The Diosma,” 
a compilation containing both original and selected 


_ poems. 
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It cannot be disputed that the bulk of Miss Gould’s 
literary output is purely ephemeral in character, and, 
when it is judged as a whole, it will be seen that it is 
doing her no injustice to place her with the many writers 
who flourished in America during the first half of the 
nineteenth century and have now very largely passed 
from mind. But to say this is not to depreciate the value 
of such work as that produced by Miss Gould and many 
of her contemporaries. Artless though it was, it exer- 
cised a helpful influence in its hour of favor, giving pleas- 
ure to a great many uncritical persons in its day and 
pointing a much-needed moral not infrequently. It 
served its turn, and, having done this service, but lack- 
ing staying qualities, it has inevitably faded from remem- 
brance. Such poems of hers as “The Snow Flake” and 
“The Frost” represent her poetical talents nearly at 
their best, and they still linger on in anthologies in obedi- 
ence to the tastes of elderly persons who admired them 
in youth. But the high-water mark of her verse is reached 
in the poem entitled ‘“A Name in the Sand.” It is 
greatly superior to any other poem of hers, and well 
deserves to be quoted here :— 


‘Alone I walked the ocean strand; 

A pearly shell was in my hand. 

I stooped and wrote upon the sand 
My name, the year, the day. 

As onward from the spot I passed, 

One lingering look behind I cast. 

A wave came rolling high and fast, 
And washed my lines away. 


“And so, methought, ’twill shortly be 
With every mark on earth from me, 
A wave of dark oblivion’s sea 

Will sweep across the place 
Where I have trod the sandy shore 
Of time, and been to be no more, 
Of me—my day—the name I bore, 

To leave nor track, nor trace. 


‘“And yet with Him who counts the sands, 
And holds the waters in His hands, 
I know a lasting record stands 
Inscribed against my name, 
Of all this mortal part has wrought, 
Of all this thinking soul has thought, 
And from these fleeting moments caught 
For glory or for shame.” 


The incident commemorated in this poem occurred at 
Plum Island, off the Newburyport shore, its seaward 
front a favorite resort of pleasure-seekers for decades. 
The poet Whittier thus alludes to it in ‘““The Prophecy 
of Samuel Sewall,’’— 


“Long and low, with dwarf trees crowned, 
Plum Island lies, like a whale aground, 
A stone’s toss over the narrow sound.” 


In her poem on “The Old Elm of Newbury,’’ Miss 
Gould writes not unlike the Quaker poet himself. The 
poem might have been shorter with advantage, but its 
musical opening lines can hardly fail to remind the 
reader of Whittier’s manner :— 

“Did it ever come in your way to pass 
The silvery pond, with its fringe of grass, — 


And, threading the lane hard by, to see 
The veteran elm of Newbury? 


“You saw how its roots had grasped the ground, 
As if it felt that the earth went round, 
And fastened them down with determined will, 
To keep it steady and hold it still.” 
These are lines that most assuredly might have formed 
a part of the Samuel Sewall poem, so exactly do they 
echo one phase of Whittier’s style. 
Some dozen years after Miss Gould’s death a small 
collection of her sparkling ‘‘Epitaphs’’ was printed and 
widely circulated. The contents were intended solely 
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for the amusement of her literary and other friends, and, 
based as they were on personal peculiarities and char- 
acteristics, showed the author in a delightfully sportive 
mood. The ‘epitaph’ on her friend and neighbor, 
Caleb Cushing, is well worth quotation,— 
“Lie aside all ye dead, 
For in the next bed 
Reposes the body of Cushing; 
He has crowded his way 
Through the world, as they say, 
And, even though dead, will be pushing.”’ 
Not to be outdone in this play of fancy, Mr. Cushing 
responded in this wise,- 
“Here lies one whose wit 
Without wounding could hit,— 
As green grow the grasses above her; 
She has sent every beau 
To the regions below 
And now she’s gone there for a lover.’’ 

In the New Hill Burying-ground the famous lawyer 
and diplomatist and the spinster poet lie not far apart, 
the former, however, having survived his witty friend 
for some fourteen years. Miss Gould was not the only 
quick-witted member of the Gould kindred. Her nephew, 
the astronomer, mentioned earlier in these pages, was 
especially happy at repartee, and was a brilliant punster 
also, as the circle of Cambridge friends who knew him 
in his latest years, after he had returned from Argentina, 
could readily testify. 

As the years advance, the literary fame of Miss Gould 
and other authors of her type must, perforce, grow dimmer, 
and finally pass out of sight altogether; but the fact should 
not be lost sight of that these writers exerted a benefi- 
cent, if circumscribed, impress upon their times, even 
though they now rest in long-unvisited tombs. 

Boston, Mass. 


The Passing of the English Jew. 


“T will buy with you, sell with you, talk with you, 
walk with you, and so following; but I will not eat with 
you, drink with you, nor pray with you.’’ ‘Thus spake 
Shylock many centuries ago: to-day most Jews will do 
everything in company with their Christian neighbors, 
except pray. It is denied by no one that many of the 
old customs and observances of Judaism are slowly but 
surely falling into desuetude. There is an ever-decreasing 
study of Hebrew, so that, to a great number, the prayers 
are uttered in an unknown tongue. The Passover Eve 
and other celebrations, when the entire family assembled, 
and even the most distant relative had a prescriptive 
right to a place at table, are no longer so general. Many 
Jews are less careful to obey the Mosaic dietary laws, and 
they partake of foods that their forebears would rather 
have starved than eaten. ‘There are, indeed, nowadays 
practical difficulties operating against subservience to 
these laws which never troubled the stay-at-home gen- 
erations, but against which it is now almost impossible 
successfully to contend, except at the price of tremendous 
self-sacrifice. It is, of course, easy enough to refuse 
pork and bacon, shell-fish, hare and rabbit, and other 
forbidden things. That, however, is but the beginning 
of the observance. It is not permitted to eat meat unless 
killed according to certain regulations, nor to partake 
of meat at the same meal as milk or any of the compounds 
of milk. The observance of this would entail the avoid- 
ance of having a meal at a restaurant, or at the house of 
a Christian, or even of an unorthodox Jew. But, even 
if this is done, the Jew is not out of the wood. How is 
he who, travelling, has reached a small place, to get meat 
that comes from an animal killed in the way ordained 
by the usage of his race, or to assure himself that the 
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vessel in which his fish has been cooked has not previously, — 
without subsequent scouring, been used for the dressing — 


of forbidden foods? The observance of the Sabbath is 
another difficulty. In these days of great distances in 
a city like London, how is he to abstain from riding on 
the Sabbath, except by stopping at home? Often the 
synagogue is more than a Sabbath Day’s journey. Is 
it practicable to-day not to carry money on the Sabbath? 
Is it possible not to touch the fire? This last injunction 
was easy to obey in the East, when not making fire merely 
meant not cooking food. How many Jews, in these days 
of stern competition, can close their houses of business 
on the Sabbath? 

These regulations in a strietly commercial age have 
led to the most ludicrous makeshifts. In the great battle 
that took place in Sudminster, so delightfully narrated 
by Mr. Zangwill, read the remarks of Simeon Samuels, 
who, together with some of his business friends, finds it 
necessary to open his shop on Saturdays :— 

“We are most careful not to touch money. We are 
going to trust our customers, and keep our accounts 
without pen or pencil. We have invented a most in- 
genious system, which gives us far more work than writing; 
but we have determined to spare ourselves no trouble 
to keep the Sabbath from unnecessary desecration.” 

That is Mr. Zangwill’s satire; yet, in truth, it is not 
satire all, as is shown by the following extract from 
the recognized newspaper of the community, the Jewish 
Chronicle (Jan. 14, 1910) :-— : 

“Some of the elections are being held on Saturday. 
But we would remind our readers that this does not 
necessarily mean that the Jewish electors cannot vote. 
In the first place, the polls will be open for three hours 
after the Sabbath ends; and, in the second place, a Jewish 
elector who desires to vote during the Sabbath need only 
ask the presiding officer to make a mark for him on the 
ballot paper. This, as in previous elections, will be done, 
and effectually secure the vote.”’ ; 

This is indeed observing the letter and disobeying the 
spirit. It may be contended that these breaches of the 
tribal customs are but small things, and certainly it would 
be easy to lay overmuch stress upon them. Yet, con- 
sidered from the historical point of view, they are of great 
importance, because it was the strict obedience to these 
injunctions, and especially the observance of the dietary 
laws, that had so much to do with keeping the Jews 
apart from the nation in the midst of which they resided; 
and it is from the disregard of these minor laws that have 
arisen matters of much moment to the Jewish race in 
England. 

Those who disobeyed these laws put themselves without 
the pale of orthodox Judaism. It was felt by some of the 
offenders that thus to be penalized was undeservedly 
severe punishment for trifling misdemeanors. From this 
feeling arose the desire to reconcile the ordinances of the 
religion to the exigencies of modern life, and a section of 
Jews broke away from the main body and inaugurated 
a reform movement that, within a limited circle, has 
certainly been attended with success. Another reform 
movement has more recently been started by Mr. Claude 
Montefiore; but this has not the same purpose as the 
earlier movement, for Mr. Montefiore desires the recog- 
nition of Jesus as a Hebrew prophet, and argues for the 
acceptance of his teachings by the race of which he 
was the most distinguished member. This is, of course, 
but a variant of the Disraeli dictum, that Christianity 
is but the fulfilment of Judaism. It does not come within 
the scope of this article to argue the question on its re- 
ligious side, but it must unhesitatingly be stated that 
Mr. Montefiore’s movement is such an innovation that, 
whether it is right or wrong, it can scarcely be accepted 
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‘set, going to synagogue confers no cachet. 
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by the most liberal-minded as coming within even the 
widest interpretation of Judaism. These movements 
are mentioned only because they show that the solidity 
of the Jewish community is threatened from within as 
well as from without. While the Jews were in their 
religious belief one and indivisible, they could not be 
affected. 

Besides these special influences, there have also been 
at work influences now common to all religious com- 
munities. These are the days of the increasing growth 
of religious indifference, and the upper class of the Jews 
is as hard hit as the Church of England,—nay, far harder 
hit, because the Jewish Church, having from the first 
kept women from any active participation in the cere- 
monies, is now paying the penalty of its mistake. To-day 
women are the main support of the Church of England, 
which has always taken a broader view in this matter: 
to-day, in spite of efforts to enlist their services and call 
into play their sympathies, Jewish women, by remaining, 
for the greater part, profoundly uninterested, so far 
as active participation is concerned, are unconsciously 
avenging themselves upon a religion in which the men 
cry in the synagogue, ‘‘Thank God for not having made 
me a woman!” While indifference to religion has with- 
drawn from the religious community a great number of 
the thoughtless, the spread of agnosticism has resulted 
in the withdrawal of many of the thoughtful. If it were 
possible to take a census of the religious convictions of the 
educated Jews in England, to learn how many regularly 
attend the synagogues, and how many conform to the 
Mosaic laws, the result would probably provide food for 
reflection. In comparison with a similar census taken 
in the Church of England, it would have to be borne 
in mind that, whereas going to church is a social as- 
Conversion 
plays but a very small part, the number of Jewish con- 
verts is so small as to be immaterial; and, on the other 
hand, letters of naturalization, so to speak, are not 
readily granted. Indeed, the entrance of strangers into 
the religious community of the Jews is sternly and almost 
insurmountably discouraged. The great and increasing 
danger that threatens the race is intermarriage, once 
almost unheard of, now an occurrence far from unusual. 

So, after many centuries, it has come to pass that the 
race is attacked both on the religious and on the social 
side. “‘ Without the religion, what is the use of the race?”’ 


_asks a father (in one of Mr. Zangwill’s stories, ‘‘Tran- 


sitional”) who is desirous not to let his daughter see 
how much he hates her engagement to a Christian. 

“‘Why, father, that’s what I’m always preaching!’ 
she cried, in astonishment. ‘Think what our Judaism 
was in the dear old Portsmouth days! What is the Sab- 
bath here? A mockery. Not one of your sons-in-law 
closes his business. But there, when the Sabbath came 
in, how beautiful! Gradually it glided, glided: you heard 
the angel’s wings. Then its shining presence was upon 
you, and a holy peace settled over the house.’ 

““Ves, yes.’ His eyes filled with tears. He saw the 
row of innocent girl faces at the white Sabbath table. 
What had London and prosperity brought him instead? 

“*And then the Atonement days, when the ram’s 


horn thrilled us with a sense of sin and judgment, when 


we thought the heavenly scrolls were being signed and 
sealed. Who feels that here, father? Some of us don’t 
even fast. ... We have outlived our destiny. Our isola- 
tion is a meaningless relic.’”’ 

Have we outlived our destiny? Is our isolation a 


_ meaningless relic? Is the ancient race to be Anglicized 


out of its distinctive existence? These are the questions 


which every thoughtful Jew must ask himself. And the 


answer? Who can doubt that it is in the affirmative. 
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The disintegration of the Jewish community has begun 
at the top, though the immigration of the foreign Jews, 
not yet emancipated from the trammels of the tribal laws, 
constantly recruits the orthodox section, and, doubtless, 
for a very long time to come will continue to do so. Is 
all the splendid loyalty, nobility, martyrdom that the 
race has displayed throughout the centuries, then, to go 
for nothing? In nature nothing is wasted. The disap- 
pearance of a religion, the absorption of a race, make 
for good, in so far as they make a step forward to that 
far-distant day when, doubtless, a universal creed will 
rule a universal nation. 

Yet to a Jew the beginning—and it is but the very be- 
ginning—of the end of his race, however inevitable it 
may be, however ultimately beneficial to the world at 
large, is unspeakably saddening. He looks back upon 
the history of the declining nation, proudly but sorrow- 
fully, and finds what comfort he can in that it has served 
its turn. It has taught to other nations lessons of resigna- 
tion and strength, of patience and perseverance, that 
have never in any other quarter been displayed. In 
the history of the evolution of religion and race Judaism 
and the Jews must always occupy an honored place, and 
no writer on the subject but must pay tribute to the 
virility that has enabled a creed and a people, both 
instinct of the East, to have endured, through stress and 
strife, until the twentieth century, and even then be so 
powerful and have a following so extensive. The end 
is not yet, but in this country at least it cannot be in- 
definitely postponed.—Extracts from an article by Lewis 
S. Benjamin, in the Nineteenth Century. 


Duty of Liberals to False Faiths. 


BY AUSTIN BIERBOWER. 


One has a right to hold any opinion, however false, and 
to practise any religion, however foolish; but the right 
to be a fool does not imply the right to exemption from 
being called one. It imposes no obligation on others to 
respect his folly. We have a right to characterize fools 
as well as to be such. Liberty to act does not take away 
the power to criticise actions. While one may do what 
he pleases, all may say what they think about it. None 
are under obligation to let men alone in their folly. There 
is freedom for having opinions on others. ‘These may be 
bad opinions, as well as good, and we may express them 
as freely. Some hold that, since all may think as they 
please, we should not say anything against them. They 
would thus shut the mouth of those who assail fools, but 
not shut up the fools. 

The right of one to be a fool does not imply the wrong 
of another to be wise. We need not suppress our opinion, 
lest it offend others; but the others should learn to hear 
hostile views without offence. We should say what we 
think true, no matter whom it hurts. Silliness has no 
protection against censure. The world can never ad- 
vance if its defects may not be pointed out. To try to 
make men wise should not be condemned. It is a duty 
to have a right opinion as well as a right to have any 
opinion. ‘To set men right is not a wrong. 

It is thus one thing to tolerate errors and another to 
respect them. Our only attitude toward them should be 
hostility; and, though we should let people think what they 
please, we should not give up the right to argue on the 
subject. While they have a right to be wrong, we have 
a right to show they are wrong. 

It is not charity to spare error, no matter who holds 
it. While it seems illiberal toward great sects or parties 
to assail their views, none have a right to views which 
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Error cannot make itself immune 
It can be attacked in a great 
Mistakes 


may not be assailed. 
behind a denomination. 
body more effectively than in an individual. 
are not sacred, nor are they who hold them. 

Respect for others’ opinions implies no doubt of our 
own. Neither does it imply that we think theirs true. 
While we should respect men who hold false opinions, we 
should respect them as men in error. Attacking the false 
is not attacking those who espouse it. 

It is not hard-hearted to assail error. Disturbing men’s 
views is not unkind. However good the mistaken are, 
we should attack what is not good in them. ‘This may be 
separated from their character. One’s opinions do not 
enter his morality; and he should not make his goodness 
the protection of his wrong. 

Curicaco, IL. 


Rudolph Eucken and his New Religious Idealism.* 


BY REV. RICHARD WILSON BOYNTON. 


I 


Rudolf Eucken was born at Aurich, in East Frisia, 
near the North Sea and the border of Holland, on Jan. 
5, 1846. He is thus in his sixty-seventh year, though 
with eye undimmed and natural force unabated. His 
youth was one of some hardship, as his father died when 
the boy was quite young, but he owed much to a very 
capable mother. Next to hers, the strongest early in- 
fluence was that of his teacher, Wilhelm Reuter, who was 
a disciple of the philosopher, Karl Christian Friedrich 
Krause. One can hardly go far astray, in seeing in the 
indirect influence of that ill-starred, obscure, but potent 
genius, Krause, the deepest tap-root of Eucken’s thinking. 
His university studies were pursued at G6éttingen, where 
he came in contact with, but was not much affected by, 
Lotze, and at Berlin, where he became, as James Mar- 
tineau some years earlier had been, a devoted student of 
Trendelenburg, who kindled in him an appreciation of 
Greek philosophy and of the meaning of history. After 
several years of minor teaching, Eucken went, in 1871, 
to the University of Basle as professor of philosophy, and 
thence, in 1874, was called to succeed Kuno Fischer at 
the University of Jena, where he still lives and works. 

Jena, closely connected with the neighboring Weimar, 
holds a place in German literary and philosophic tradi- 
tion a good deal like our Cambridge and the near-by Con- 
cord. ‘The far-shining memories of Weimar are, of 
course, Goethe and Schiller, whose homes are sacredly 
kept as literary shrines; but Herder, also, and the poet 
Wieland are honored by memorials there. Jena has 
many traces of Schiller and not a few of Goethe, while 
its other great names include the philosophers Ficbte, 
Schelling, and Hegel, and the brothers Schlegel, founders 
of German romanticism. Among its living teachers is 
the biologist and monistic philosopher, Ernst Haeckel, 
now a veteran of nearly eighty. If a few words could 
do it, I wish I might convey to you something of the 
charm of the little, old-world university town, as I 
walked its narrow streets five years ago this past summer. 
The university is housed in buildings for the most part 
of a Spartan plainness, though there is one fine new 
building that seems to Jena quite splendid, but that 
would be overshadowed at almost any American. uni- 
versity. On every hand, however, one comes upon tablets 
bearing world-famous names that our recent great en- 
dowments do not of themselves produce and cannot create. 
Plenty of serious scholarly work is done, of course, but 
the gay, noisy student life holds fast to some very un- 
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academic traditions,—much beer-drinking and rude sing- 
ing in the open air in pleasant weather, and every week 


fresh-bandaged faces on the street from sword-cuts 
received in duelling. My room was next door to where 
Fichte lived, a hundred and ten years before, and a 
stone’s throw from the old beer-cellar where Luther still 
earlier sat and drained his stein. A new Jena is growing 
up around the old,—a neat, modern quarter spreading 
its prosperous homes toward the outskirts. 
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There are — 


several large industrial plants in the town, for the world 
now looks to Jena for certain grades of glass and for fine 


optical instruments. 
flowing Saale extends the beautiful park that in the 


July days and nights, when I saw it, deserved its name — 


of Paradise. Outside the town are gardens, rising in 
three directions toward wooded hills, beyond one range 


Along one bank of the gently 


of which lies the battlefield where Napoleon once for — 


all, in 1807, humbled the conceit of the German states 
in the dust, and was looked at by Hegel, just putting the 
finishing touches to another world-shaking enterprise, 
his ‘‘Phenomenology of Spirit.” 

So much will do for background. But no less than this 
was indispensable to suggest the rich, stimulating soil 
in which Eucken has rooted himself and steadily grown 
for nearly forty years. If there is a romantic strain in 
his philosophy, his environment will in part account for 
it. But, if Jena has acted on him, he has reacted power- 
fully on Jena. Though one of the smaller German 


universities, he has helped more than most to keep its 
Students from all the 


fame high up among the first. 
European countries, as well as from America and from 
Japan, crowd his lecture-room and are received by him 
personally with that gracious and winning charm which 
makes adoring disciples of some and loyally devoted 
friends of all who come under his influence. His cor- 
respondence with nearly all parts of the world is large. 


On one morning he showed me letters and books that 
had arrived, on a single mail, from Russia, Italy, England, 
Sweden, and this country. His visiting hours are filled 
who throng to him when- | 
In conversation I found him wholly 


with interviews with his students, 
ever he can be seen. 
easy and delightful, he speaking German and I English, 
which he reads and understands readily, though I believe 
he does not attempt to speak it. 

Eucken’s individuality is strangely marked. With 
ruddy complexion and snow-white hair and beard, he 


‘looks not unlike Dr. Calthrop of Syracuse, though de- 
cidedly Scandinavian rather than English in his cast 


of features. Thus he resembles more the Norwegian 
novelist and patriot Bjérnson, except that his head is a 
trifle less leonine. In personal relations his remarkable 
gentleness and courtesy impress one: his massive in- 
tellectual strength and rare moral elevation are more 


apparent when he is lecturing. As a lecturer Eucken is 
He talks rapidly, at times 


vigorous, emphatic, eloquent. 
with a good deal of oratorical effect. His enthusiasm 
is transparently genuine. He is in love with his subject. 
He believes in his message. But without a good com- 


mand of German philosophical idiom he is not easy to 


follow. He was the hardest to keep up with-of the 
half-dozen men in various departments to whom I listens 
during my stay in Jena. 

While I was there, at the end of the summer term in 
1907, Eucken was lecturing twice a week on Logic, twice 
(one of these a double period) on Philosophy since Kant, 
once on Introduction to Philosophy, and conducting 
a seminar on Ethical Problems for advanced students. 
His regular hearers, gathered in a bare lecture-room where 


Hegel and Fichte may have spoken, numbered perhaps — 
forty, of whom half a dozen were women. Without doubt — 


the number has since notably increased. His Intro-— 


‘ 
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duction to Philosophy, a general course for students from 
all the faculties, was given in the new university building 
with a much larger attendance, perhaps a hundred or 
more. 

Eucken has had a long career as a writer. His first 
publication was in 1872, just forty years ago. The 
earliest period, until his thirty-fifth year, may be called 
that of preliminary historical research. Next came the 
constructive period, down to his fiftieth year, marked 
by the three works that are most important for a com- 
plete understanding of his world-view, none of them as 
yet translated. These are: ‘‘Prolegomena to Researches 
into the Unity of the Spiritual Life’ (1885), with its 
sequel, “The Unity of the Spiritual Life’’ (1888), and, 
perhaps Eucken’s most characteristic book, “The Strug- 
gle for a Concrete Spiritual Experience’ (1896). Be- 
ginning well within what is here distinguished as the con- 
structive period, and continuing to the present time, is 
what we may term the period of further elaboration and 
illustration of his main theses. The principal works of 
this latest period are those translated into English as 
“The Problem of Human Life’ (1890), ‘““The Truth of 
Religion” (1901), and ‘‘Life’s Basis and Life’s Ideal”’ 
(1907). ‘There is a certain disadvantage in the fact that 
the English reader of Eucken has to work backward in 
his thought, as it were, instead of taking it in its line of 
actual development. Not only has Eucken shown enor- 
mous industry in the production of new works, whose 
mere titles it is needless to recite here, but he has con- 
tinually, after the painstaking fashion of the better 
German scholarship, revised and rewritten his old ones, 
as new editions were called for. I name only, as the most 
important of these, the reissue in 1904 of the older 


“Fundamental Concepts of the Present Time” under 
’ the new title ‘‘ Main Currents of Contemporary Thought,” 


the change in title and a corresponding change in con- 
tents marking the alteration in the author’s point of view 
in twenty-five years. I mention this partly because of 
the translation of the first edition as far back as 1881, 
by Moses Stuart Phelps, one-time professor in Smith 


College, an early first-fruits of Eucken’s influence in 


America that it would be unjust now to forget. The 
volume is still to be found in- libraries, and is well worth 
reading. An excellent translation from the fourth edi- 
tion, entitled “‘Main Currents of Modern ‘Thought,”’ has 
just appeared, and is a most illuminating introduction 
to Eucken’s thought, as well as to modern philosophy 


in general, 


personality and writings. 


Eucken is easily one of the eminent and outstanding 
figures in German academic life to-day. While intensely 
German, he is entirely broad-minded, with interests and 
sympathies that are world-wide. His winning, in 1908, 
of the Nobel Prize for idealism in literature did much 
to extend more widely the reputation that he had long 
enjoyed among his students and readers of current 
philosophy. He had also long been popular with the 
more thoughtful part of the German reading public 
to a degree remarkable for so serious a writer. His 
coming to Harvard as Prussian Exchange Professor for 
1912-13 must greatly quicken American interest in his 
It is not time yet, probably, 


to form any final judgment as to his rank as a thinker. 


But it can be no great exaggeration to say that, in the 
range and grasp of his mind, in the greatness of the con- 


ceptions with which he deals, and in his promise of ul- 


he stands closest of all to Fichte. 


timate influence, he is not unworthy to be named a fourth 
after the glorious triumvirate of Jena philosophers,— 
Fichte, Schelling, and Hegel. With marked differences, 


IT have just said that Eucken is intensely German, ‘The 
“badkground of his mind, the eaneiromntesrt out of which 
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his whole cast of thought has sprung, is the Germany of 
to-day,——the scientific, artistic, industrial, imperialist Ger- 
many of the reign of William II. Eucken is also vividly 
contemporaneous. The problems which stir him to words 
that are half battles are those by which the German 
youth of the opening twentieth century is excited,—the 
irreligious, diletantish, young Germany, which on the 
one hand has been subjected to the crude monism of 
Haeckel, and on the other has responded to the dithy- 
rambic musings of Nietzsche, while yet it cherishes an 
unconfessed aspiration toward some centred and rooted 
spiritual faith. Youth is much the same the world 
over, yet conditions among us are not precisely those to 
which Eucken addresses himself. The American type, 
I shall say, is simpler and less sophisticated than the 
German. There may be some general likeness as to the 
deeper problems that concern all peoples, but we cannot 
directly adopt any philosophy ‘‘made in Germany.”’ 
Not only the language in which it is couched, but also the 
thought behind the words, will need translation before 
we can assimilate it. The more we are familiar with 
German modes of thought and feeling, the more meaning 
this philosophy will naturally have for us. Neverthe- 
less, the enthusiasm of students from many lands would 
seem to show that it is also a world-message. | it is not 
a new message altogether. In parts it is obviously very 
old,—as old as ethical idealism, as old as Christianity, 
as old as religion. Its golden text might be, “What shall 
it profit a man if he gain the whole world and forfeit his 
own soul?’’ It draws men away from the surface shows 
and shams of life to the deep things of God. Yet it 
inspires to no mystic communion, leading to selfish retreat 
upon a mere subjective quietism. It is a trumpet call 
to action, to spiritual toil. In substance it seems to 
me no other than the familiar message of Longfellow 
in his ‘Psalm of Life,” though in Eucken’s rendering 
there are deeper shades of world-meaning than appear 
in the poet’s youthful verses :— 


“Life is real! Life is earnest! 
And the grave is not its goal; 
Dust thou art, to dust returnest, 
Was not spoken of the soul. 


“Tn the world’s broad field of battle, 
In the bivouac of life, 
Be not like dumb, driven cattle! 
Be a hero in the strife! 


“Trust no Future, howe’er pleasant! 
Let the dead past bury its dead! 
Act,—act in the living Present! 
Heart within, and God o’erhead!”’ 

Certainly, nothing could well be more trite than. this, 
you will feel. Yet in Eucken’s presentation it is any- 
thing but that. What he is goes far to interpret and 
clarify what he says. It is worth much to hear him speak, 
as some of you here will soon have opportunity to do. 
He is, in short, a great prophetic personality, uttering his 
urgent message in a manner highly individual, and deeply 
tinged by the struggle of his own soul for light and life. 

The primary truths about conduct, as Matthew Arnold 
long ago told us in ‘“‘Literature and Dogma,’’ are easily 
within reach: the problem is to get inspiration enough 
to live them out. This inspiration Eucken gives in a 
degree unique, I believe, among contemporary thinkers. 
To study him means to gain a new world of ideas, to 
be sure. It means, however, even more to find within 
one’s self a new strength of motive for living strenuously, 
yes, heroically, the life of the Spirit. 
- There are certain difficulties to be met in approaching 
Eucken, and I may perhaps be allowed to overlook the 
knowledge that many of you must already have acquired 
of his writings, and to offer in passing some hints as. to 
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how those who care to read him only in English may best 
begin. The most informing single article is that by 
Baron Friedrich von Hiigel in the Hibbert Journal for 


April, 1912, on “The Religious Philosophy of Rudolf 
Eucken.” It is based on twenty years’ study and personal 
correspondence. The Nation (July 11, 1912) printed 


a competent and suggestive but not warmly appreciative 
study of Eucken’s current vogue, by Prof. Warner Fite 
of the University of Indiana, entitled “Eucken’s Phi- 
losophy of Life.”” Boyce Gibson’s able little book, ‘‘ Ru- 
dolf Eucken’s Philosophy of Life,’’ which first introduced 
Eucken to the English-speaking world, is indispensable 
to a thorough knowledge. It is a careful and discrim- 
inating piece of work. Another small book, very cleverly 
written, is ““Eucken and Bergson: ‘Their Significance 
for Christian Thought,’ issued this past summer from 
the Pilgrim Press. The author, a pupil of Principal 
Forsyth of Hackney College, London, is strongly evangeli- 
cal of asort; but he knows his Eucken, and he admirably 
supplements Boyce Gibson, whose book was produced 
six years or more ago, by throwing the weight of his 
discussion on the later and even latest writings. The 
thoughtful paper by Rev. Howard N. Brown, on ‘‘Some 
Aspects of the Religious Philosophy of Rudolf Eucken,” 
read at the meeting of the Institute at Templeton four 
years ago, and printed in the Harvard Theological Review 
for October, 1909, should not be overlooked. 

It is, of course, better worth while to read Eucken him- 
self than his commentators. His short article, “‘What is 
driving Men to-day back to Religion?”’ in the current 
(July) number of the Harvard Theological Review is char- 
acteristic, but by no means exhaustive, of his point of 
view. Of his books one may most easily begin with the 
short summary of his system contained in “The Mean- 
ing and Value of Life,’’ or, if one is more philosophically 
inclined, with ‘‘The Life of the Spirit,” in the Crown 
Theological Library, which appeared in German as an 
“Introduction to a Philosophy of the Spiritual Life.” 
Next, one may perhaps turn to the most widely popular 
of the works, which has gone through ten or a dozen 
editions in Germany in twenty years. “The Problem of 
Human Life as viewed by the Great Thinkers from Plato 
to the Present Time,” a full third of which is devoted to 
a luminous discussion of Jesus and Christianity. After 
that, if one is inclined to go farther, he may study—and 
it will require study—either the “Life’s Basis and Life’s 
Ideal,” the most complete rendering of Eucken’s whole 
thought and summarizing of the two chief constructive 
works, not yet translated, or ‘‘The Truth of Religion,” 
the very important and, as some of his German reviewers 
consider, epoch-making exposition of his ideas in the 
sphere of religion. 

I should like to say a word or two at this point about 
the translation of Eucken into English. Much of it is 
very good, as good, no doubt, as could be hoped for. 
This is especially true of the works in which Boyce 
Gibson has had a hand,—‘‘ The Problem of Human Life,” 
and “The Meaning and Value of Life,’’ and: also of 
“The Life of the Spirit,’ done by F. L. Pogson, a young 
Oxford scholar whose death was a real loss. “‘Life’s 
Basis and Life’s Ideal,’’ a very important work, is faith- 
fully, if somewhat mechanically, rendered. The trans- 
lator always gives a good dictionary substitute for the 
German word, but in many cases he misses the nicer 
shades of meaning, and, as Prof. Fite justly points out, 
he wholly fails to convey the force of Eucken’s very 
genuine eloquence. The least adequate translation, in 
my opinion, is that of ‘“The Truth of Religion,” by W. 
Tudor Jones, an English, or Welsh, Unitarian minister. 
Tudor Jones is an enthusiastic follower and propagator 
of Eucken’s ideas. Doubtless he did his best, and he 
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undertook a truly formidable task. But his work, I | 
feel, is not quite worthy of the great Theological Trans- 
lation Library of Williams & Norgate. There are a good 
many sentences in the more difficult passages that, as | 
they stand, convey no clear sense. The result is unfortu- | 
nate, as the book is large and costly. But, if any one | 
begins his reading of Eucken, as men of our profession — 
may be apt to do, with this version of ‘‘The Truth of | 
Religion,’ he is excusable if he incontinently throws 
him aside as tedious and obscure. At best the transla- 
tion of Eucken is, in places, it must be confessed, extremely 
difficult. Occasionally, even in a good translation one 
will come upon a grouping of words never met before, — 
whose suggestion scarcely becomes clearer with repeated — 
readings. Such a passage stands as a rule for the effort 
to put into English some essentially untranslatable term | 
of expression. None of the translations are exactly of | 
a quality to indicate why the author should have received __ 
a prize for literature. The German originals make this 
at least comprehensible. 

Eucken writes a vigorous, masculine German, abstract, 
but not unpicturesque, a style of great refinement and a 
certain unforgettable distinction, with a vocabulary 
that one soon comes to recognize as in a high degree his 
own, so remarkably do all of his leading terms become ~ 
saturated with his particular meanings. He has even 
invented words to indicate some of his guiding concep- | 
tions, and one cannot hope to grasp his intention wholly __ 
without following such constructions as Imnbegriff, 
Naturgeschehen, Syntagma, Volliat, and a few others 
back to their source in the “Prolegomena”’ of 1885, S 
where they first appear at the moment when the 
writer turned from his Aristotelian and historical studies — 
to build systematically for himself. Most of these { 
technicalities have disappeared from the later writings, 
but the movement of thought they denote is presupposed, 


and can hardly be given its full value without reference 
to them. Eucken is no such consummate literary artist 
as Bergson. He rarely lights up his page with an illustra- | 
tion, and, when he does, it is more than apt to be historical. |; 
He plunges at once into the middle of things, and from the | 
outset forges ahead in his argument with steady, un- 
remitting strokes. The effect is that of breasting a great - 
river, whose powerful current bears you swiftly along. 
In my experience he is very decidedly worth the labor 
of reading in the original. After you get the hang of his 
vocabulary, his German is easier, indeed, than much of 
his translators’ English; that is, as a medium for con- — 
veying philosophical ideas. Starting out myself five 
years ago, with no great stock of German, I have found 
nothing so mentally bracing, so enriching, so productive 
of ideas to preach and of zeal to preach them, as the first- _ 
hand grapple with his big and meaty volumes. Every 
page is luminous with deeply-pondered thought. It 
would be a happiness to feel that my saying this here had 
led even one man, younger and better equipped than 
myself, to the study of Eucken in his native tongue. 


books,—two of them scarcely more than pamphlets, but 
rich in suggestions of how some of the younger German 
thinkers are taking him,—Otto Siebert, “Rudolf Eucken’s 
Welt- und Lebensanschauung”; Hans Pohlmann, ‘Rudolf 
Eucken’s Theologie mit ihren philosophischen Grund- 
lagen dargestellt’”’; and Kurt Kesseler, ‘‘Die Vertiefung 
der Kantischen Religions Philosophie durch Rudolf 
Eucken.”’ 

Let me next venture to speak of two obstacles that 


He is repeatedly charged with two grave faults,—ab- 
struseness and obscurity. That he is difficult, that he 
puts the mind to its utmost stretch, any one who has 
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seriously tackled him must admit. But, believe me, he 
is neither abstruse nor obscure. I should not care to 
say that I understand his thought as a whole: I have 
been a long time unloading my mind of stubborn pre- 
conceptions so as to live unfettered in his world of ideas. 
But this I will testify, that in looking into practically 
all that he has written—I cannot claim to have digested 
it all as yet—I have scarcely found a sentence of the 
German original that was inherently and desperately 
unintelligible. What is called his abstruseness proceeds 
in part from the philosophical knowledge and the general 
intelligence that he presupposes in his reader, and in part 
from his peculiarly intuitive method of attacking his 
problems. What is called his obscurity is due to the 
originality and profundity of his solutions. I should not 
like to give the impression that Eucken is faultless, or 
that one supposes he has established once for all the final 
philosophy. Only, he is very much worth while, and he 
is not altogether easy at the first onslaught. So a little 
further pains in removing obstructions cannot be wasted. 

Eucken does not write for beginners, but, as Mr. Slicer 
would say, for beginners again. His later books, those 
that have been translated, contain few merely technical 
difficulties. He expressly avoids the ways of the specialist, 
and frankly addresses the general reader. He describes 
himself as a seeker and directs his thought to those who 
are consciously seekers like himself. But he has a phe- 
nominally wide and close knowledge of the history of 
thought, and he assumes no small amount of such knowl- 
edge in those who read his books. Then he does not as 
a rule give exact specification of periods or thinkers,— 
except in ‘The Problem of Life,’’ which is professedly a 
history of thinkers and their ruling thoughts, and to 
some extent in ~““Main Currents,’—but considers the 
movements with which he is dealing as wholes, as mental 
or spiritual entities, without direct reference to time or 
place. Thus, in discussing Naturalism, he usually says 
nothing of Darwin or Spencer, Huxley or Haeckel, and 
what each may have contributed to the great concatenated 
system which has now so far outrun their influence. In 
discussing intellectualism, if he refers to Plato or Hegel, 
it is apt to be by the way and as a mere aside. ‘This lack 
of concrete backgrotnd and of definite citation is apt to 
throw off a reader who lacks the necessary information 
to begin with. A good deal in Eucken is thus not unlike 
the highly allusive and, for those who are in the secret, 
who grasp the situation, highly illuminative talk in some 
of Mr. Henry James’s later novels. The method is the 
best in the world for the initiated and for those who can 
mix a little imagination with their reading. The rest 
of the world is not to be blamed for feeling a little left 
out in the cold, and for calling the method abstruse. 
Still, this comparison is, after all, rather exaggerated. 
Eucken is not too hard for any intelligent reader who has 
the patience to study out his method, and who will faith- 
fully follow his unresting dialectic. 

Eucken’s obscurity, so called, is due to his failure to 
satisfy the instinctive demand of most educated intelli- 
gences for conceptual clearness in regions where such 
clearness can only mean a dangerous impoverishment of 
reality. Thus it is objected by intellectualist critics 
that he nowhere makes plain the exact meaning of his 
supreme conception,—the independent spiritual life. A 
theologically trained reader very quickly sees the like- 
ness of this independent spiritual life to what theology 
and religion name, more shortly, God. Eucken ac- 
knowledges that precisely this 7s for him the content of 
the God idea. “It means to us no other than absolute 
spiritual life, the spiritual life in its sublimity beyond 
all reduction to the needs of men and our world of ex- 
perience, spiritual life that has arrived at inner suffi- 
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ciency and likewise at an inclusion of all reality.’”’ Is 
this, then, the conception of God,—something that can 
be made clear by a however skilful marshalling of words? 
Other philosophers, notably Prof. Royce, have tried it, 
but the result, though brilliant, can hardly be brought 
into close touch with life. Now Eucken is nothing 
if not immersed in life and pulsating with life; and the 
categories of life, as he agrees with James and Bergson 
in abundantly urging, are not those of conceptual thought, 
but the freer and more flowing categories of experience 
and of action. ‘This is part of the revelation unto babes 
in the spirit that is hidden from the wise and prudent 
in philosophy. Only those who will to do the will can 
know concerning the doctrine, whether it be of God. 
If this resort to living experience seems to imply the 
abandonment of philosophy, so much the worse for a 
philosophy that is not plastic enough to deal with the 
flowing fulness of reality. That which is the most real, 
the most inclusive, the most profound conception our 
thought can frame,—the idea of God, or, in Eucken’s 
philosophical dialect, the idea of an independent, self- 
subsistent spiritual life,—can grow clear to thought 
only in part, and, in the last analysis, only through a 
personal experience of co-operation and ,communion; 
that is, through a dedication of the will in action for 
God and with God. ‘This is Eucken’s belief, put into the 
simpler speech of religion. But, if it is asked to have 
the conception cleared up for logical thought, so that 
some one who is not willing to do the will and not working 
together with God, but merely reading out of a book to 
satisfy an intellectual curiosity, may know that for 
which saints have inly burned, the only answer to be 
made is that the world is not built on that plan. Eucken 
is obscure just where Paul is obscure and Augustine is 
obscure and Pascal is obscure; where conscious thought 
takes its shoes from off its feet in the recognition that it 
stands on holy ground. He is obscure in truth, because 
there is a point, in dealing with living reality where, 
reluctant as a conceptually-ruled philosophy may be 
to admit it, the finite in us asserts itself, and we can only 
acknowledge, in words on which the religious life in 
men continually stays itself, that ‘we know in part, and 
we prophesy in part.” 


Duty. 


It is impossible to lead life without taking risks. The 
willingness to take risks is a part of God’s game, alike for 
men and nations. You must look down the mouth of a 
revolver to learn how often it misses the mark. Poltroon- 
ery steadies the aim of the foe. Death is not the worst of 
life. Defeat is not the worst of failures. Not to have 
tried is the true failure. Above all, do not draw back 
because everything is not plain, and you may, perhaps, 
be mistaken. Obscurity is always the air of the present 
hour, “At the evening time,” please God, “there shall 
be light.’’ No great career opens before us. For us if in 
our daily lives we make one person a little happier every 
day,—and that is not hard to do if one attends to it,— 
it is enough; but, should the hour come to any one of us, 
and that rallying cry be heard from out the dim future, 
his place is in the ranks, though mere food for powder. 
I am speaking of the battlefields and heroes of peace, and 
of what may easily happen. For that soul which is one 
and the same in the rich and the poor, the wise and the 
ignorant, the good and the bad,—a moral power,—may 
answer to the divine prompting in one as in another. 
Men differ in place, honor, and influence, but there is one 
seamless garment of life for all—George Edward Wood- 
berry. 
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Literature, 
THe Man Fartuest Down. A Record 
of Observation and Study in Europe. New 


York: Doubleday, Page & Co. $1.50 net. 
Nothing less than a miracle is suggested 
by this book. That this man, Booker Wash- 
ington, who came “up from slavery,’’ and 
from its lowest depths, should travel all 
over Europe, everywhere recognized as a 
leader of men, evidently received with honor 
and respect, though he makes nothing of 
such demonstrations, and then should be 
able to give us this fair, wise report of what 
he has seen, is not this a veritable miracle 
of human nature? To be sure, we forget 
it while we are reading. The report of what 
Mr. Washington saw is so sane, so free from 
prejudice, that, were it not for the constant 
reference from the case in hand,—the Sicilian 
peasant, the Jew of Cracow, or the inhabitant 
of the London slum, to the negro of the 
South,—we would hardly know that he who 
writes is a member of a despised race, which, 
if not ‘‘farthest down,’’ was once at least 
pretty near the bottom. And the style! 
As Lord Jeffrey said to Macauley, after the 
appearance of the great Milton essay, 
‘“Man, where did you get that style of 
yours?” Where, indeed! Macauley got it 
out of a wide reading, a wonderful memory, 
and, of course, great natural talent. Booker 
Washington, apparently, got his out of life, 
which just hammered it into a perfectly 
good, clear, vigorous form of expression that 
tells the thing he has to say in admirable 
shape, and sometimes with great vigor and 
real wit. Thus, what could be better said 
than this, when, after picturing the way in 
which the Sicilian peasants live, ‘‘in dirt, 
poverty, and squalor almost beyond de- 
scription,’ the writer shows that even here 
was to be found ‘‘common sense, practical 
wisdom, and kindly good nature.”” Then he 
adds shrewdly, ‘It is very curious what a 
difference it makes in the impression a man 
makes upon you if you stop and shake hands 
with him, instead of merely squinting at 
him critically in order to take a cold socio- 
logical inventory of his character and con- 
dition.”” There is also wit, and something 
much better than that, in his closing words, 
after Mr. Washington has said something 
which might be called the moral of his book, 
that there is no ‘‘man farthest down,” if you 
are standing on his level, and not haughtily 
surveying him from the top, ‘The man who 
is down, looking up, may catch a glimpse 
now and then of heaven, but the man who 
is so situated that he can only look down 
is pretty likely to see another and quite 
different place.’ Mr. Washington -went 
abroad to study social conditions in the 
old world, if haply he could get some light 
on his own problem. He did not go to look 
at museums or beautiful pictures or even 
beautiful scenery. Probably, he would rather 
study the working of a sulphur mine, just 
as we know a doctor, a splendid fellow, whose 
greatest joy abroad was to go through the 
sewers of Paris and Berlin, than to look at 
the pictures in the house of the British 
Museum. He studied the life of the poor 
in London,—cn the whole, this picture is 
about the worst he draws,—and the life 
of peasants in Denmark, which is about the 
best “‘exhibit’’ he has to make, He studies 
the Jews of Poland,—a wretched set,—and 
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tells an inexpressibly touching story of how 
a Polish Jew, to whom he had spoken about 
a cousin in America, suddenly ‘‘in the most 
humble manner knelt down and kissed his 
hand.”’ Women were often found doing 
what we call man’s work. The Sicilian 
women ‘live like prisoners in their own 
villages, in a sort of mental and moral 
slavery.’’ In Prague women loaded and 
unloaded coal. There is a pitiful picture 
of child labor in Sicily, where the child- 
slaves carry on their backs heavy burdens 
of refuse ore, sometimes weighing as much 
as forty pounds. No: the negro, in com- 
parison with some of the peasants of Europe, 
is not the worst off. He does not starve as 
do so many poor wretches in London, nor 
is he ground to the earth like the Sicilian 
laborer. In fact,—and this is the conclusion 
of the whole matter,—there is no man so far 
down but that in these latter days he is 
coming up a little to light and freedom. This 
is what Mr. Washington brings us:— 


‘The cheering thoughts that spring 
Out of human suffering.”’ 


You ‘never can find the worst conditions, 
for no one is ready to admit that his lot is 
quite so bad as that of some others. John 
Burns, about whom is a most interesting 
chapter, describing the houses he has built 
for working people, and the self-respecting 
persons who live in them, is a sermon in 
himself to rebuke our too-ready pessimism. 
Best of all, Booker Washington is such a 
rebuke, if we needed any, showing how that 
‘up from slavery,’”’ up from almost the 
“darkest Africa” or “darkest’’ America, 
can come one of the world’s great helpers 
and saviors, who can show that there is 
hope to be found in a man’s own mind, in 
his two hands, in doing faithful service for 
God’s creatures, no matter how far down he 
may be, or how few stars have seemed to 
shine above his birth. 


Fires. By Wilfred Wilson Gibson. New 
York: The Macmillan Company. $1.25 net 
To our thinking, we have here the true 
poetry of democracy, the real poetry of the 
proletariat, and this because, besides being 
striking or tragic descriptions of the life of 
the common people,—of very humble workers, 
or often of poverty-stricken wretches,—these 
stories are told in terms of beauty. It is not 
the bare, gaunt realism of many of our minor 
poets, who are more or less followers of Walt 
Whitman (without his touches of real splen- 
dor of verse); but these tales are illuminated 
by the divine fire of beauty, without which, 
we are bold to contend, poetry cannot exist. 
Behind and beyond the sordidness or the 
grimness of these lives, as depicted by Mr. 
Gibson, there is the eternal element of the 
human soul, with all its flaming passions, its 
delicate hopes and fears, and its unconquer- 
able aspirations. No matter how trodden 
down, how desolate or desperate, here are 
what Wordsworth said awaited on Toussaint 
L/Ouverture, in spite of his overthrow,— 
“Thy friends are exultations, agonies, 

And love, and man’s unconquerable mind.” 


These are simple tales of human love and | 


suffering, apparently told in quite simple 
verse to match the stories. But there is 
much real art in this sort of simplicity, they 
are ‘‘the real thing,” and go straight to the 
spot. Such stories as “The Stone,” “The 
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Machine,”’ ‘The Lodestar,” ‘The Shop,” are 


poignant in their genuine feeling for life. 
What, for instance, is ‘‘The Shop,” but just 
the father’s and mother’s love for their boy, 
who is ill and must go off to Cornwall, where 
he shall see primroses blooming, and, oh, 
joy! real pigs,—‘‘he loved pigs the best,”— 
and in a burst .of jubilance, “father, all the 
little pigs were black.” ‘‘It is silly sooth,” 
but we defy any one to read this simple story 
without feeling that clutch at the heart which 
only comes at the call of a truthful portrayal 
of the deep things of+ existence. And so 
with half a dozen other stories: “The 
Crane,”’ where the poor cripple watches “the 
biggest crane on earth” swinging up against 
the sky; or the two children struggling 
against the snow-storm; or the young man 
and his girl walking ‘‘among bleak hills of 
mounded slag,” she feeling that he is a rather 
dull lout, till occasion calls and finds him—a 
hero, At first it may not be quite clear why 
Mr. Gibson has called these poems Fires, but 
suddenly, in all these homely tales, where 
the workaday world is so painfully mani- 
fest, in which dwell so many seemingly dull, 
hopeless waifs of humanity, in an unthought- 
of moment, up leap the fires of some unguessed 
passion of a splendid heroism, of a divine 
hope. This is, indeed, to write the poetry 
of the people, the songs of the true democracy, 
even as Millet painted, through the uncouth 
figures of the ‘‘ Angelus”’ and the ‘‘ Gleaners,”’ 
the waiting, longing, aspiring souls of men 
and women, who had long been thought 
dumb and dead to the call of the higher 
voices. 


AMERICAN Porms. Selected and edited 
by Walter C. Bronson. Chicago: University 
of Chicago Press. $1.50 net.—Prof. Bron- 
son of Brown University has edited and 
published English Poems in four volumes, 
which have been well received for school 
and college use, besides proving useful ad- 
ditions to the home library. That this vol- 
ume is edited with the same thoroughness 
and care one may take for granted. The 


-|poetry of the seventeenth and eighteenth 


centuries is duly considered, as it should 
be, for it is little known; and it illuminates 
a phase of colonial life which ought to be 
better understood. Anne Bradstreet and 
Michael Wigglesworth have their ‘natural 
place in our literature, and surely these 
specimens of the New England elegies could 
not be spared. More than a third of 
the book is given to the major poets of 
New England, with “Evangeline,” ‘‘Snow- 
bound,” and “The Vision of Sir Launfal,”’ 
printed in full. Poe, Bryant, and Walt 
Whitman are well represented, and minor 
poets have from one to four poems each, 
Emily Dickinson reaching seven. No two 
collectors would agree in their judgment of 
the poets or poems to be included; but Mr. 


‘Bronson has had sound reason for his choices, 


looking over the entire field of American 
literature. The Poems of the Revolution 
and Poems of the Civil War are ditinetdah 
interesting sections of the book. 


BLUE BonneET’s Rancw Party. By Caro- 
line Elliott Jacobs and Edyth Ellerbeck 
Read. Boston: L. C. Page & Co. $1.50.— 
“T’ve read of house parties,” cried Blue 


Bonnet, “but they must be downright tame — 


compared with this kind of a party; and it’s 
not to last just over a week-end either, but 
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two whole months.’’ How Blue Bonnet’s 
‘words came true and how little tameness 
there was in the two months it is the purpose 
of this story to tell. The earlier volume, 
A Texas Blue Bonnet, gave the experiences 
of a ranch girl suddenly dropped into Eastern 
ways and associates. Here the tables are 
turned, and Blue Bonnet’s foot is on her 
native heath; but the discipline of life, that 
means development, goes on, nevertheless, 
in one way or another. If Blue Bonnet was 
as pretty as the picture of her in the front 
of the book, she certainly looked her part. 
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THE SPELL OF ENGLAND. By Julia DeW. 
Addison. Boston: L. C. Page & Co. $2.50 
net.—The spell of England, who has not 
_ felt it who knows its placid beauty, its legends, 
its history? Surely Miss Addison has here 
an especially congenial subject, since she 
has been familiar from childhood with some 
of the scenes she describes; and some of the 
pleasantest pages are those in which she 
recalls her own memories of famous people 
and places, revisited later with new vision 
and appreciation. Warm and human are 
the comments on English life and traditions. 
The book is fully illustrated, and many of the 
photographs were taken expressly for it. 
It has a general holiday appearance, and yet 
it has an intrinsic interest not always de- 
manded in the holiday season. 


Buppre at Gray Buttes Camp. By 
Anna Chapin Ray. Boston: Little, Brown 
& Co. $1.50.—Miss Ray’s books for young 
people all make it evident that she is really 
fond of boys, not merely for literary pur- 
poses, and that she maintains for them high 
standards of courage, manliness, square 
dealing. Buddie, whose acquaintance we 
have made before, has his faults,—perhaps 
he is the more lovable on that account,— 
but he is no prig, and his unrelenting, in- 
considerate frankness has its good side. 
Among the incidents worth noting are a 
railroad wreck, a timber wolf hunt with 
Indian Bill, three days’ camping in the 
wilderness, and a canoe trip, with some rather 
serious accidents thrown in for good measure. 


Curtosiry Kate. By Florence Bone. 
Boston: Little, Brown & Co. $1.20 net.— 
This is a boarding-school story for girls, cut 
after a distinctly new pattern. In the first 
place it is an English school, and the girls, 
including a staunch little American who 
is as much of a heroine as Kate herself, come 
from different places and different families. 
Kate Tudor with her traditions is a good foil 
for the democratic Jacqueline, who remains 
unspoiled even after certain wonderful hap- 
-penings that only the book itself should be 
allowed to tell. The schoolmates are a 
pleasant set, and the girls from twelve to 
sixteen years old, for whom the story is 
written, are sure to agree. 


‘Tue Fuicut or Favret. By R. E. Ver- 
néde. New York: Henry Holt & Co. $1.20 
net.—This is the book that was kindly re- 
ceived in England under the title The Pursuit 


of Faviel, and which has been revised especially 


for the American edition. Faviel disappears 
on a wager that he can vanish absolutely for 
a month without being discovered even by 
detectives. How he wins it, even against the 
unfair dealing of his rival and opponent, and 
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wins at the same time something of greater 


value, is amusing light comedy, which will | 


help to efttertain in a leisure hour. The 
sudden changes of the kaleidoscope are oc- 
casionally rather mystifying, but the end_is 
entirely satisfactory. 


Nogsopy’s Rosr. By Adele M. Thomp- 
son. Boston: Lothrop, Lee & Shepard Co. 
$1 net—How Rose, an unmothered waif, 
passed from one set of circumstances to an- 
other, learning much about the weaknesses of 
human nature, but also much about the kind- 
ness and friendliness in quiet homes, is a story 
of developing girlhood. No spiritless, patient 
saint or martyr was Rose, but a real girl, 
enjoying good times when they came her 
way and hungry for friends. From nobody’s 


It is a wholesome story. 


THe StupeENT’s Hymna... Edited by 
Charles H. Levermore, Ph.D. Boston: Ginn 
& Co.—This collection of devotional music is 
intended for use in schools, colleges, churches, 
and homes. 


SOCIAL SERVICE BULLETIN 


‘THE Department of Social Service 

of the American Unitarian Associ- 
ation issues regularly each month a pub- 
lication bearing this title. Its purpose 
is to offer suggestions for the conduct 
of work for the common good in our 
churches, and also to give circulation to 
articles of value on different phases of 
the social question, some original con- 
tributions, and others reprints from the 


character. 


magazines and the reports of various 
societies. 
No. 24. 


A RURAL EXPERIMENT 
By Rev. Ernest BRADLEY 


The latest issue of the Bulletin is an account 
of an interesting social work at Mt. Tamalpais, 
California, contributed by the director, Rev. 
Ernest Bradley. It describes in some detail a 
successful effort to meet one of the difficult prob- 
lems of country life, that of supplying good enter- 
tainment, suitable recreation for a scattered 
population. If people in the city live too closely 
together, families in the country are often too 
far apart for their own good, and one of the re- 
sults of this isolation is seen in the frequent lack 
of sound and healthy amusement. Physical en- 
ergy must have an outlet, and, if it does not find 
it in the right kind of sport and in good forms of 
entertainment, it turns to mischief. Mt. Tamal- 
pais is a social centre for a whole country-side 
and in a hundred ways is spreading the gospel 
of play. Those who are interested in the better- 
ment of country life will find many valuable 
suggestions in Mr, Bradley’s article. 


On the inside covers of the above pam= 
phlet will be found a descriptive list of 
the previous issue of the Social Service 
Bulletin. 


PUBLISHED FOR FREE DISTRIBUTION 
Order by ‘Social Service” number, not by title 
_ PUBLICATION DEPARTMENT 
American Unitarian Association 
25 Beacon Street, Boston 


discipline of her young days bore fruit in| 


It includes two hundred and |} 


: | for the twelv ths year. 
Rose she became everybody’s Rose, and the | meive months ‘Of the, yeas 
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fifty hymns, well chosen and well arranged,— 
hymns that express deep religious emotion, 
universal and human. In such a collection 
Hosmer and Gannett, Chadwick and Long- 
fellow, Phillips Brooks and Oliver Wendell 
Holmes find natural place side by side with 
John Henry Newman, Faberand Wesley and 
Keble. It has been a definite aim to include 
hymns that present the vision of the future 
when universal brotherhood shall prevail and 
wars shall cease. The book includes twenty- 
four responsive services, brief, dignified, 
worthy the place they hold. 


A CALENDAR OF CANADA, 1913 


UBLISHED for the benefit of All Souls’ Unitarian 
Church, Winnipeg, Manitoba. An artistic Christmas 
gift. There are twelve views of Canada, and calendar 

l The views include 

local scenes in some of our centres in the field of Unitarian 

work—Winnipeg, Calgary, Vancouver, Victoria, and others. 
Order one or more and add your mite to the Unitarian 


| Movement in Winnipeg. 


Printed in sepia, in envelope, ready for mailing. 
Price 50c.—10c. Postage 


Address all orders to Mrs. William G. Bale, 69 Mary- 
land St., Winnipeg, Manitoba, Canada. cere 


HEART AND VOICE 


A NEW BOOK OF SONGS AND SERVICES 


| FOR THE SUNDAY-SCHOOL AND THE HOME 


Prepared by 


Rev. CHARLES W. WENDTE, D.D. 


COMPILER OF “THE SUNNYSIDE,” 
“THE CAROL,” “JUBILATE DEO,” ETC. 


At this season, when pastors and superintendents are 
considering how to improve the musical and liturgical 
services of the Sunday-school, we would call their atten- 
tion to the merits of this latest and best work of a compiler 
whose previous ventures in this field have met with un- 
| moat favor in liberal religious circles in the United 

tates and England, and whose large experience in Child 
Song assures a collection of hymns, tunes, and liturgies 
in harmony with the present standards and needs of the 
liberal Christian Sunday-school and home. 

The book contains 365 hymns and poems, 264 tunes 
together with 24 liturgies for the regular sessions an special 
occasions of the children’s service. 

The endeavor has been made to 


. The resent in these simple 
liturgies the noblest utterances of the y 


e Old and New Testa- 
ment, so far as these are applicable to childhood and ca- 
pable of a liturgical treatment. The poetic and ethical 
values of the selections in verse have been carefully con- 
sidered, while the music to which they are wedded is 
throughout tuneful and singable, and of a high order. 

The best way to be assured of this is to send for a copy of 
the book for examination. 

“Heart and Voice” has already been adopted by a large 
number of our Sunday-schools, whose testimony as to the 
enrichment their services have received through its intro- 
duction is most gratifying. A list of these will be fur- 
nished those who desire to make further inquiry. We give 
herewith the opinion of a few experts in Sunday-school 
affairs, formed after a careful examination of the book. 

CoMMENDATIONS.—From Rev. W. H. Lyon, D.D., in 
the Christian Register: — 

“There is an astonishing amount of new matter and a 
still more astonishing amount of admirable matter. The 
most marked quality of the music is what it should be in 
a book for children,—brightness.” 

From Rev. Frederick L. Hosmer, D.D 

“It seems to me the fullest, most elaborate Sunday- 
school Manual yet issued in this country, or elsewhere, 
so far as I know. ... I am stirred to congratulation.” 

From Rev. George H. Badger, in the Unitarian:— 

“A more successfully wrought-out work of definite use- 
fulness has rarely been the good fortune of the liberal 
fellowship. . . . It marks a decisive step in advance... . 
There is a most excellent collection of service, with a gen- 
erous range and logical development combining simplicity, 
dignity, and variety, with rare discrimination.” 

From Rev, Henry F. Cope, General Secretary Religious 
Education Society:— 

“Tt is refreshing to find a book consisting apparently 
wholly of songs which young people may sing without loss 
of self-respect, and normally without breach of veracity, 
so well arranged and attractively printed... . I am leak 
ing forward to using the first part of the book in my own 
family,” 


Send for a copy of HEART AND VOICE. 


Price: Single Copies, 60 cents each, postpaid. 
To Sunday-schools: 50 cents each, carriage prepaid. 


Publishers: GEO, H. ELLIS CO. 
aya CONGRESS STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 
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Che Bome. 
On Dorothy’s Eighth Birthday. 


My birthday is such fun when it is here, 
I wish my birthday came eight times a year! 
And yet it would mos’ cert’nly seem queer 
To find me playin’ paper dollies here, 
A-sittin’ on the floor, 
At the age of sixty-four! 
—Fullerion L. Waldo, in Youth's Companion. 


Bob’s Walk in the Deep Sea. 


BY SARAH FE. BURTON. 


It was a famous walk, for Bob was actually 
unable to cross his bedroom floor. His pet 
pony had thrown him a week before, and 
there he was in bed, his leg stretched and, as 
his father said, tethered as his pony should 
be till he had learned to do better. Bob, 
well and strong, was self-reliant; but Bob, 
weakened by pain and inactivity, began to 
feel his dependence on others. He begged 
the nurse to call his sister Emily, who, when 
she saw his pale face and wistful eyes, felt 
a twinge of remorse that she had thought- 
lessly waited for this appeal before coming 
to help him. 

“O Mellie,” sighed Bob, “I can’t think 
of anything but just what I can’t do,—riding 
and hop-scotch and ball and all the rest. 
Can’t you tell me something I can do and lie 
still, you know?” 

“Yes, indeed,” said Emily, merrily, “you 
can crochet, or hem a handkerchief, or dress 
a doll, or ’’—but, seeing the look of pain on her 
brother’s face, she paused: then, remember- 
ing the book she had been reading, she added, 
“or we can play deep-sea diving and take 
a walk under water, that will be great fun.” 

“You'll have to do the diving, Mellie,’ 
said Bob, plaintively, but he brightened with 
the next thought. ‘‘I know all about a 
diver’s toggery, though, and there’s no girl 
who could wear half of it. I’d like to see 
you try it, Mell,’’ and Bob actually laughed 
gleefully. 

“Well, then,’ Emily responded good-na- 
turedly, glad to see the pale face brighten, 
“we'll play I have an armor made especially 
for a young girl’s strength, and we are all 
ready to go down. We will start from the 
beach and so descend gradually, as if down 
a long hill. We can walk many miles in 
this way. But the light fades very soon, 
and we will go slowly, for we want to take 
notice of all the things in shallow water 
first. We see schools of porpoises and salmon 
and sardines—here are some as close together 
as if packed in a box for the market. Take 
one, Bob, and see how you like him.” 

Bob smacked his lips appreciatively, and 
laughed again. ‘‘Polly wants a cracker, 
to go with him,” he cried. 

“We can’t stop!” exclaimed Emily, as 
if in excitement. ‘‘Here are a great many 
creatures that look like fish who come to 
the surface to breathe; and here is a herd 
of seals, emigrating to seek better fortune; 
and, oh, Bob, here are immense whales! 
Not many of them, only the ones who like 
adventure and so dive down far below the 
surface.” 

“J wish I’d brought a harpoon!” sighed 
Bob, under his breath. 

“Now we go deeper,’ said Emily in a 
dreamy tone, with her hands covering her 
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eyes, as if to see better thus through the eyes 
of her mind, ‘‘and we leave these fish who like 
to come up to the air sometimes. @ Down we 
go, fifteen hundred feet, and the darkness 
is awful! Turn on the electric light in your 
helmet, Bob.” 

“Ay, ay, sir,’’ responded Bob, breath- 
lessly, feeling that a nautical form of speech 
was the only one appropriate. 

‘See those scarlet shrimps, the cunning 
little dwarfs! Here comes a funny crab, 
with long, thin legs, making him look as if 
he had mounted a pair of stilts. Some of 
them are blind, but they don’t mind it,” 
added Emily, comfortingly. ‘Every drop 
of water is alive,’ she continued, ‘‘and there’s 


| something like a rain-storm, as we go deeper, 


only it is a rain of the minutest forms of life, 
which sometimes die on the bottom of the 
sea and make a nasty ooze with a long name, 
and we walk through it with great difficulty.” 

“T said you couldn’t stand the armor,” 
cried Bob, exultingly. ‘I don’t mind it!” 

“Now we go deeper,” said Emily, too 
full of her subject to notice the interruption, 
“and still we find life, though it is so cold, 
and though the pressure is so great. The 
fishes are blind, and their shape is strange and 
weird. Sunlight never reaches here, and the 
wonder is that anything can live. Ugh! 
the water is icy cold.” 

Emily shuddered, and Bob drew the bed- 
covers over his shoulders. 

“Now we are over a mile from the surface, 
and the blind fishes carry queer, phosphor- 
escent lights. There are ever so many 
living creatures in ever so many different 
shapes that carry their own light, some in 
their bodies, some in their heads, and some 
in their eyes. But all these strange creatures 
prey upon each other, and I think they ought 
to be left in the dark.” 

“Oh, that’s all right. How would they 
know which was the stronger and most fit 
to live,” said Bob, with his sex’s appre- 
ciation of nature’s first principles. 

“Well, come on a little farther down. 
O Bob, see that big blaze of light! We are 
in a beautiful field, which looks some like 
a field of—of—prairie grass, only every 
grass blade has a tiny light on its tip, and 
they all wave to and fro as if a breeze were 
blowing gently over them. The stalks 
are three or four feet high. Do you know 
what these fields are called? Wait till I can 
think: oh, it is ‘Umbellularia.’”’ 

“Never mind that,’ said Bob, impatient 
with too much information in his amuse- 
ment. 

“But it is a beautiful little forest, though 
the stalks look so delicate, waving their 
little lights, and it is a live forest and living 
lights. Above it are other forms of life, 
weird fishes emitting more light from their 
bodies. Here is one that looks as if he 
were made of black silk velvet and he has 
two large lights in his head,—one is golden, 
the other is green.” 

“Nature’s headlights,’’ commented Bob, 
“only we don’t know whether she means 
‘danger’ or ‘go ahead.’ We'll go ahead; 
and what comes next, Mellie?”’ 

“Under our feet are the strangest forms 
all blazing with light. Some of them I know 
are crabs and some are sea-fans: the others 
I have forgotten. I'll read more carefully 
when I reach Jand again. They emit gold 
and green and lilac-colored light and even 
the mud beneath our feet: gleams’ with its 
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own light. We used to think that in the deep 
sea it is always night.” 

“Yes, I know,” cried Bob, “but don’t these 
wonderful creatures have any scraps?” 

“For shame, Bob! Slang and fight! Some 
of the fishes are all mouth, their jaws fixed 
to the skull by hinges so they can swallow 
everything that comes. That ought to 
satisfy even you! Of course there is con- 
stant warfare down here. Oh, heré is a 
queer fish, who is made of India-rubb 
I think, for he draws himself easily over 
fish five times his size! He has a long name, 
but I shall call him the glove-fish. Then 
here are strange sharks that look something 
like snakes or eels, and they are always at 
war with the others. I don’t like war in 
the sea, or out of it. Come, let us go home, 
Bob.” 

“Oh, not yet,” pleaded the boy. 
you see any jolly jelly-fishes?” 

“Yes: now we are coming up, we find them, 
and other jelly-like forms, in the middle 
depths. You know they live in the open 
water, but they come down here, perhaps, 
on foraging expeditions. You will approve 
of them, for they have immense mouths 
and long feelers with which they capture 
the unwary creatures that come in their 
way. Their bodies are shaped like an um- 
brella, and one has been seen off Nahant 
which measured six feet across. Down here 
the different branches of the family emit 
different colored lights. I do not like them, 
and I am going home.” 

Emily opened her eyes and drew a long 
breath, for she was really tired with the double 
effort of memory and imagination. 

“Well,” sighed Bob, “‘that was a jolly 
walk, and my leg didn’t give one twinge of 
pain through the whole of it. Come again, 
Mellie, and let us go somewhere else.” 

And Emily said she would. 


A Tulip Story. 


Two tulip bulbs dropped from the old 
gardener’s wheelbarrow, as he walked across 
the alley on his way to the public square, 
where handsome beds were being made for the 
spring. He heard them tumble from the top 
of his load, but was too tired to stop and pick 
them up. A few lost bulbs would not matter 
when he had hundreds. 

“‘Oh, dear! Oh, dear!” sighed the tulips. 
“What an awful accident! We have fallen 
into a dreary alley on a dirt heap. Alas, 
we must die! How could we live separated 
from all our cousins, aunts, and friends?” 

“And I was so pretty,’’ moaned Varie- 
gated. 

“T had the real gold color,” answered 
Yellow. 

“Oh, please do not die,”’ begged the poor 
Dirt-heap. ‘“‘I will do all I can to make you 
both comfortable and warm through the win- 
ter. A little way under I am moist and soft. 
Try to sink down a few inches, and fall asleep. 
You will be doing such a kindness if you will 
live, and let me care for you until the spring. 
I have always longed to be garden earth. 
It will cheer me through the long winter to 
hold such a lovely secret. Ah, how happy I 
shall be when two beautiful flowers bloom 
on my breast,—perhaps, on Easter Sunday! 
Do not die, but live,—only live.”’ 

- “Tf we can be of use, even in this. forlorn 
alley, why, of course we aniiyat live,” sepliod 
Yellow. 
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“And bloom,’”’ Variegated whispered. ‘So 
they both sank down into the yielding earth, 
composing themselves for months of quiet 
‘sleep. The Dirt-heap was filled with thank- 
fulness; and she rejoiced that, even in a small 
way, she was now garden earth. 

At last winter came, with howling winds, 
snow, sleet, and ice. No green thing showed 
its face to the sky. The ground hardened 
like iron. For weeks the dirt-heap lay a 
mound of snow,—white and chill. So much 
ice piled itself in the alley that only the milk- 
man Ben ventured through its narrow limits. 

But the bulbs knew nothing of all this. 
They lay warm and snug in the dirt-heap, 
dreaming of spring and the happy hour of 
blooming. After many weeks came Easter 
Sunday. | 

Early in the morning of that blessed day, 
Ben, the milkman, to make a short cut home, 
turned his horse and wagon into the narrow 
alley. When he reached the dirt-heap, he 
pulled up in surprise, for there, in all their 
first beauty, bloomed two tulips, one of 
gold color, the other variegated. They 
seemed to be looking right up in the sky, 
the dreary alley forgotten. Warm sunlight 
fell about them, and a soft, rich earth held 
them secure. 

“Well, well, well,’ Ben mused: ‘‘this is 
a pretty sight, and takes me back to my boy 
days on the old farm. I will take these 
flowers home to my wife Sally as an Easter 
gift, and I’ll bet she will show them to the 
baby the first thing.” So he gathered the 
tulips, with a generous handful of earth 
round each bulb. Then he looked down 


- upon the old dirt-heap, and spoke aloud his 


thoughts. 

“Y'll bring my wheelbarrow over in the 
morning, and haul this dirt to Sally. She 
will spread it all over her flower-beds: it’s 
fine, rich soil.” 

“Garden earth at last! Oh, how glad I 
am!’’ rejoiced the Dirt-heap. 

“Sister,” laughed’ Variegated, ‘“‘we are 
going to be an Easter gift. Only think, an 

Easter gift!” ai fe) a 

Yellow nodded her pretty head of gold, 
and whispered, “‘A dear little, baby is to look 
at us the first thing!’’—Elizabeth Meredith 
Reese, in Independent. 


The Skill of a Mouse. 


One day a naturalist lay motionless on a 
fallen log in the forest, and silently watched 
an animal at play in the grass near by. This 
was a large, brown-backed mouse,—a meadow 
mouse, that had come out from his home 
under the log, and, when tired of play, had 
sat up to make his toilet. Using his fore- 
paws as hands, the mouse combed the white 
fur on his breast, and licked himself smooth 
and sleek. Satisfied at length with his ap- 
pearance, he began to search for food. 

He did not have far to go, for a few stalks 
of wheat grew among the thick weeds near at 
hand. The mouse was so large that he could 
probably have bent the stalk down and 
brought the grain within reach. If not, he 
could certainly have climbed the stalk. He 
did not try either of these plans, however; 
for these were not his ways. Sitting up 
very straight, he bit through the stalk as 
high up as he could reach. The weeds were 


so thick that the straw could not fall its full, 


length; and the freshly cut end settled down 
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upon the ground, with the straw still erect 
and the grain out of reach. The mouse again 
bit the straw in two, and again the upper 
portion settled down. In this way he bit off 
five lengths of straw before he could bring 
the grain within reach of his paws. These 
forepaws were very skilful little hands; and 
he deftly husked a grain and ate it, sitting 
erect and holding it to his mouth as naturally 
as a boy would hold an apple.—Our Animal 
Friends. 


The Story of a Pretty Pink Para- 
chute. 


Aunt Sarah fastened the last bit of pink 
silk thread to the square of pink tissue paper, 
deftly knotted the four ends together, at- 
tached a little weight to keep it steady, and 
then held it aloft. There was a stiff breeze; 
and, as she let it go, it floated gayly across 
the yard. Victor and Festus sprang after it; 
but, as Victor’s legs were the longer, he 
reached the spot where the parachute flut- 
tered to the ground just an instant before 
Festus came up. 

“Tt’s lovely!’’ he shouted back to Aunt 
Sarah, as he held it at arm’s length. 

His aunt smiled, and went indoors, while 
Victor let the parachute go on its second 
voyage. 

“T want to fly it next time,”’ said Festus. 

“No, you are too little,’’ answered Victor, 
disentangling the silk threads. 

But Festus sent it off; and up, up it went 
over the apple-tree. 

“Oh, dear!”’ fretted Victor, ‘‘now you’ve 
made it go right where it’ll be spoiled.” 

They watched it breathlessly, for those 
gnarled branches had proved the ruin of more 
than one such toy. But it sailed along lazily 
till it was beyond the tree, and on and on, 
over the adjoining yard. The boys climbed 
the fence, but the parachute did not come 
down. ‘ 

“Tt is going into that elm!’’ cried Victor. 
But no: it skirted the branches safely, and the 
children drew a breath of relief. 

“Don’t you s’pose it’ll ever come down?”’ 
asked Festus, sadly. 
“Course, twill. 
catch on that telegraph wire! 

past.” 

It went on and on, over houses and trees. 
At last, after several minutes, it seemed to go 
down far ahead, two streets away. 

Victor sighed. ‘‘We’ll never find it!’’ he 
said. ‘‘That pretty pink parachute!”’ 

“Perhaps we can,’ was the hopeful re- 
joinder. ‘‘Come, let’s ask mamma if we can 
go over on Salina Street.’’ Having obtained 
the desired permission, away they sped. 

““What'll you do if a boy’s found it?” 
queried Festus. 

“Make him give it up, of course! 
ours.”’ 

“Yes, if it’s a little boy,’’ reasoned Festus. 
“But what if it’s a big boy?”’ 

“You don’t suppose I’m afraid of a big boy, 
do you? If he won’t give it to me, Ill fight 
him! I’m not going to let anybody trample 
on my rights!” 

But the way to the parachute was much 
farther than they had dreamed. Indeed, 
they were about to give up the search, when 
Festus spied something pink between the 
trees. Then a moment’s walk brought them 
to a plain little house, in front of which was 


There, now it’s going to 
No, it’s got 


It’s 
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a small girl running up and down. She held 
a string attached to a pink parachute! 

“Tt’s ours!’’ whispered Festus, excitedly. 

When the child saw them, she smiled. 

“Tsn’t my new balloon nice?’’ she asked. 
“Tt flew right down from the sky a few min- 
utes ago! I think it came from one of the 
stars! Mamma’ll tell me when she gets 
home. She has gone downtown, and I was 
so lonesome till this pretty balloon came to 
keep me company. I was afraid it would 
fly away where I couldn’t catch it, so I tied 
a string toit. I got it out of mamma’s work- 
box. She always lets me have the pink 
strings, ’cause they’re so pretty. Don’t you 
want to fly my balloon?’’ she asked, her face 
dimpling with smiles. ‘‘You may, if you’ll 
be very careful and not let go of the string.”’ 

The boys looked queerly at each other. 

“Thank you,” Victor said at last; ‘‘ but we 
must go home. It is nearly dinner-time.”’ 

“Besides,’’ added Festus, ‘‘we’d rather see 
you fly it.’”’ 

“Isn't it pretty?’’ asked the child, as the 
boys eyed the parachute. 

“Tt is the prettiest one I ever saw!”’ 
Victor, gallantly. 

“The very prettiest!’’ said Festus. 

“Come again some day,” invitéd the little 
one, courteously, as her callers moved down 
the street. Victor glanced at his brother. 

“You don’t care if I didn’t ask her for it, 
do you?”’ he questioned. 

“Course, I don’t! I’d care if you had! 
Wasn’t she happy over it? And isn’t she the 
sweetest little girl? Why, I’m ’most glad 
it flew away!’’ 

And the surprising answer from Victor was, 
“So’m I.”—Emma C. Dowd, in Youth’s Com- 
panion. 


said 


The Three Calves. 


My little friend Max was on a farm a whole 
week last May, and he likes to talk of the 
good time he had there. 

He says there were no less than three calves 
in the great field, and he used to watch them 
and feed them two or three times a day. 

They grew to be so tame that they would 
let him come up and pat them on the back, 
and feel of their budding horns. He gave 
them each a name. 

One he called Daisy; one, Pink; and one, 
Rose. He said, if he had been with them 
three weeks, he should have taught them to. 
know their names. 

He hopes to see them again next May; 
but I think they will be good-sized cows by 
that time, for they grow very fast.—The 
Nursery. 


” 


Ernestine had learned the word ‘“‘rat’’ at 
school. The teacher pointed to the word 
“at,” and asked her what it was. She said, 
“Tt is some part of a rat, but I don’t know 
which part it is.’’— Youth's Companion. 


A little lad on Capitol Hill has a playmate 
in the son of a poor neighbor, who visited his 
friend, wearing a gorgeous red tie. The son 
of wealth eyed the tie enviously, and asked 
Benny where he got it. ‘‘My mother dyed 
it for me for a birthday present,” lisped 
Benny. After Benny went home, Rex leaned 
on his mother’s knee. ‘“‘Mamma,’’ he said 
“Benny’s tie was awful pretty, wasn’t it?’ 
“Yes, dear.’ ““Mamma, won’t you kill me 
a tie like Benny’s when I get a birthday?”’— 
Washington Star. 
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Prof. Eucken at Harvard. 


BY CHARLES W. WENDTE, D.D. 


An event of international interest was the 
first lecture, on Friday afternoon, September 
27, in Emerson Hall, Harvard University, 
of the great German thinker, Rudolf Eucken, 
of the University of Jena, as the German 
austausch (exchange) professor for the cur- 
rent academic year. ‘The eminence of Prof. 
Eucken as a philosophic teacher, the wide 
circulation of his published writings in many 
languages, and the large influence he exerts 
on the intellectual and spiritual life of his 
time assure him of a warm welcome 
and attentive hearing in cultivated circles 
in America, especially by the adherents of 
the liberal religious fellowships among us. 
For, while Prof. Eucken does not belong to 
our or any particular branch of the Christian 
Church, the whole trend and purport of his 
teaching is favorable to those great principles 
of freedom, enlightenment, progress, and 
modernity which our Unitarian churches, 
however poorly and inadequately, represent 
in the religious life of America. More than 
any other great teacher of to-day, outside 
of the churches, Prof. Eucken maintains and 
promotes the spiritual life, emphasizes the 
ethical element in man’s nature, and vindi- 
cates the essential and eternal qualities of 
true Christian faith. His visit among us 
ought to result in a quickening of the ideal 
interests of American society and advance 
the fraternity of large-minded and progres- 
sive Christians beyond and above all the 
limitations of creed or sect. The only bar- 
rier to the full appreciation of Prof. Eucken’s 
teachings is that of language, his addresses 
being delivered in German. That there are 
many, however, in this community who are 
sufficiently familiar with this idiom to foJlow 
him with profit and enjoyment was made 
apparent by the large and attentive hearing 
which his opening lecture received. ‘The 
speaker sought to do his part towards a 
mutual understanding by a notably alert, 
distinct, and deliberate delivery. 

As he entered the room accompanied by 
Profs. Palmer, Miinsterberg, and others of 
the philosophic faculty of Harvard, he was 
given a warm and prolonged greeting. A 
sturdy figure, with a noble cast of features, 
lit up by kindly blue eyes and crowned with 
a wealth of silver hair, Prof. Eucken wins the 
attention and good-will of his auditors even 
before he addresses them. ‘The course of 
addresses on ‘‘Leading Ideas of the Present 
Time,’ of which this was the first, will be 
continued every Friday afternoon at 4.30 
o’clock in Emerson Hall, and will be open to 
all interested. In addition Prof. Eucken 
will give two courses at Harvard, dealing 
with the history of German philosophy and 
the philosophy of religion. After a gracious 
acknowledgment of the welcome given him 
by his auditors, and the expression of his 
hopes that it might be indicative of a close 
community of ideas and aims, the lecturer 
spoke of the difficulties which attended his 
task,—to give in a limited time and in a 
tongue more or less unfamiliar to them an 
exposition of his philosophical interpreta- 
tion of the universe and of life. ‘‘Our time 
is one of struggle and conflict, of ideas above 
all other periods of human history. ‘The 
old and the new are placed in sharp juxta- 
position and contradiction to each other. 
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The old was endeared to us for centuries, and 
still remains the object of our veneration. 
yet, in loyalty to our larger knowledge, we 
must often surrender it or give it subordi- 
nate place in our consideration. The new 
solutions of our time assert their right over 
our reason and conscience. We are ever 
arriving at new insights, a fuller understand- 
ing of the meaning and purpose of the world- 
order. We assent to, we accept, the new, 
and yet are tormented by the fateful ques- 
tion whether it is adequate to solve the prob- 
lems of existence, whether it fully replaces 
the old and is superior to it. This doubt 
and distress of mind overshadow us. Never 
did doubt assume such large proportions as 
in our day. Formerly only special depart- 
ments of truth were involved in our ques- 
tioning. To-day the whole of religion, of 
ethics, of the social order, is under suspicion. 
In the eighteenth century, though all else 
were doubted or denied, one unfailing refuge, 
one invulnerable fortress . remained,—the 
moral nature of man, God's eternal witness 
in the human breast. To-day even the moral 
sentiment is doubted. In what does it con- 
sist, on what is it founded, what is its au- 
thority? Formerly our spiritual mature at 
least was erected above the wrecks of time 
and the vicissitudes of human history. The 
consciousness of a personal self, the persist- 
ence of the ego as an eternal principle, lifting 
man above nature and its limitations, im- 
parted to him the sense of stability and en- 
durance amid nature’s ceaseless flux and 
flow. But, we now ask, are we then superior 
to nature or only a part of it, a phase of its 
manifestations, with no special significance 
or separate values of our own? In short, 
where is there a single point on which all are 
agreed to-day? The consequence of these 
doubts and differences is to be seen in the 
wide divergence of mankind in opinion and 
endeavor. We no longer understand each 
other. With a greater fulness than ever of 
external contacts we are in danger of becom- 
ing lonely in our spiritual life. In this Babel 
of ideas and tongues we lose the direction of 
our lives, and grow discouraged, unhappy, 
and pessimistic. Yet, even in this distress- 
ing frame of mind, there are elements of 
hope and cheer. First, it is much that we 
feel all this so keenly. It shows that we 
have no reason to despair. He who knows 
his limitations possesses in this very knowl- 
edge the incentive to rise above them. We 
feel within the impulse to work against the 
difficulties which beset us, to come to a more 
satisfactory and conclusive solution of the 
problems which confront us. A new wave 
of life sweeps us onward and forward. We 
call the present a time of negation, and such 
it is. Many old-time beliefs are shattered, 
but after all only that which is of destructible 
nature is destroyed. ‘That which is true and 
eternal will abide. The inner man survives 
these catastrophes of time, and reveals that 
neither time nor circumstance make man, 
but that man is their creator. Philosophy 
seeks to lift us from the lower level of the 
old and perishable to the great eternal truths 
which the thinker must seek unremittingly, 
that they may yield him the serene frame of 
mind in which man beholds the great basic 
principles of life and learns to convert time 
into eternity. 

“We are to ascertain, so far as may be, in 
this course of lectures, how the ideas of our 
time have arisen, what they can do for us, 
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what are their limitations, and what there is — 
in them which leads us to rise above the - 
temporal into the eternal values of life, and 
to work for the present and the future. We 
shall need to employ in this task both the 
sword and the trowel, to fight and to build. 
This gives dignity and worth to our endeay- 
ors. First of all, how can we arrive at an 
adequate intellectual and spiritual culture? 
How realize, as we ought, the sense of the 
unity of life and of the world? Every outer 
contact seems to invalidate and destroy this 
idea of unity, yet it remains indispensable 
for us. These are problems we are to con- 
sider more fully and at greater length in sub- 
sequent lecttres. 

“Secondly, the evolutionary theory has 
wrought a great transformation in our con- 
ception of human origins and destiny. Once 
the world-order was deemed fixed and un- 
changeable. Founded on the immutable 
decrees of God, it was rigid and irrevocable 
and man’s part in it predetermined and 
certain. The modern conception of nature 
and life opposes and overthrows the immo- 
bility and fixedness of the creation. Our life 
is an eternal becoming. Not the past, but 
the future, is its supreme interest. To with- 
draw from time to eternity is held to be an 
impossibility. All is open to change. The 
stream of life bears us on. Science, art, his- 
tory, are all in the making. Where shall we 
find the sure foothold, the sense of security 
and repose of soul, so necessary for a philo- 
sophic conception of life? 

“Third, the science and art of human so- 
ciety, the togetherness of men, will receive 
our consideration. We cannot escape from 
it into our own individuality. We shall find 
man’s social life bearing us on, forming our 
careers and our characters in no small de- 
gree. Here, too, the evolutionary process 
manifests itself. Formerly human society 
was considered as firm set and fixed. The 
economic values were established, the social 
order was divided into classes or castes. In 
one form or another aristocracy was the rul- 
ing power. One has only to recall the hori- 
zon and circumstances of a life like that of 
Goethe to appreciate this; but all this has 
changed. There is to-day an uprising of 
all humanity that all may share in all the 
goods of external life and of the spirit. To 
give all equal opportunities without lowering 
the level of life itself, this is the problem. 
We must recognize that we live in a new 
world, socially, economically, politically, 
This presents great problems, enormous diffi- 
culties, and we are in danger of letting the 
general good overcome our personal life and 
of forgetting life itself in our interest in the 
outward conditions of life. If all are to be 
equal, if man is only a product of his sur- 
roundings, what is to become of his person- 
ality? Is he only a bearer, and not a creator 
of culture and civilization? What may he 
call his own? We hear much of personality 
nowadays, but are we really able to be per- 
sons? Only if we possess a spiritual life. 
Such a life must be characterized and domi- 
nated by a spontaneous, self-active freedom 
of the will. No philosophical problem is so 
important as that of the freedom of the will. 
Do I act or am I acted upon, and my course 
of action determined from without? We 
desire to be a personality. We can become 
such only through freedom. 

“Such are some of the problems and con- 
flicts of our day which we are to consider 
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together. The unity of nature and life, our 
attitude towards the evolutionary idea and 
the new social order, the attainment of per- 
sonality and the moral freedom of the indi- 
| yidual,—the manner in which we answer 
_ such questions will determine for us whether 
life is worth while, whether it has an inner 
meaning or purpose, and whether we shall 
be optimists or pessimists in life. We often 
hear of optimism, but much that calls itself 
by this name has no fundamental claim to 
it, for it is superficial, lacking in experience 
and depth of insight. It needs deepening 
and strengthening by facing the actual diffi- 
 eulties and learning how to overcome them. 
: “Once the religious problem was lightly 
_ disposed of. It was a divine revelation to 
many, and they passively accepted it. It 
was held by others to be a belief intended only 
_ for the common people, to comfort and keep 
them content and in order. To-day we think 
deeper. We are profoundly impressed with 
the marvel and mystery of the universe and 
_ the weakness of man as opposed to the su- 
_ preme and eternal powers. ‘The sense of a 
Divine Indwelling Presence takes hold of 
our imagination and heart. It lifts us up, 
: _ it carries us forward on the larger tide of 
its resistless advance in all the realms of 
nature and of life. Religion mightily affects 
the modern man, and by it he feels the super- 
human forces at work in the universe. Avail- 
ing himself of their guidance and help, he 
reaches the heights of personality, and be- 
comes the Lord of time and the heir of eter- 
nity.” 

Such is a confessedly inadequate report 
of the introductory lecture of Prof. Eucken, 
rendered from the listener’s notes into Eng- 
lish. It lacks the charm of the speaker’s 

_ virile address and his command of the re- 
| sources of his native tongue. Enough may 
be gleaned from it, however, to see what 
large, present-day topics the lecturer is dis- 
cussing, and his free and fair-minded treat- 
ment of them. 

‘At the close of his lecture Prof. Eucken 
was warmly welcomed by a number of his 
former American pupils, Rev. J. T. Bixby 
and Richard Boynton among them, by Profs. 
F. G. Peabody and E. C. Moore, and others. 


The Ministers’ Institute. 


- The following report of the Ministers’ In- 
stitute is taken from the Boston Transcript:— 


For a large group of Unitarian ministers 
this has been a week of tingling interest: 
the Ministers’ Institute has been in session. 

| The Institute meets but once in two years, 
but the meeting lasts the best part of a week. 

_ The organization, which is purely volun- 
tary among ministers of the fellowship, has 

one distinct object,—to promote scholarship 

among the ministers. It was organized 
| nearly forty years ago, Rev. James De Nor- 
_ mandie being the first secretary. 

If a generation ago the need of such an 
organization was felt, how much greater the 
need to-day! Never were there greater de- 
\ mands upon the minister for broad scholar- 
| ship, and never such distractions of varied 
_. duties to draw him from his books. A gen- 

- eration ago a knowledge of theology was the 
greatest need: to-day the knowledge of theol- 
ogy has multiplied its forms, and also is being 
crowded by the demands of science and pre- 
eminently by the insistence of sociology. 


fall that Prof. Eucken has written. 
}minister presented an admirable paper on 
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The minister’s duties are increasingly varied, 
complex, technical. It is harder than ever 
to be ready for duty, but vastly harder to get 
time for quiet scholarship. 

The Institute serves, thus, a great need in 
the lives of its members. Never was there 
greater need in the ministry for the thoroughly 
trained and disciplined mind. To maintain 
scholarship, the serene state of mind which 
can give itself to the pursuits of the scholar, 
is a brave undertaking. The institute is a 
comradeship in this brave enterprise. It 
serves a purpose not merely while it is in 
session: it aims to keep a continual incentive 
before the ministers of the Unitarian denom- 
ination. In the criticism of the new books 
and their selection it renders a valuable ser- 
vice. There are specialists among the mem- 
bers along lines of Old Testament criticism, 
New Testament criticism, sociology, etc., and 
they serve the whole body in the selection of 
books for reading along every great line of 
modern scholarship. For the Institute is by 
no means limited to denominational interests: 
its sources of inspiration are the scholarship 
of the whole world. 

The sessions of the institute are held late 
in September, when the comparative leisure 
of the summer vacation has given some op- 
portunity for preparation, and just before 
the autumn work of the parishes gets into 
full swing. The choice of a place is very 
important. It is always a small place, some- 
what remote from the large cities, but yet 
accessible. Once it went to the beautiful 
buildings of the Hackley School at Tarry- 
town-on-the-Hudson. But usually it meets 
where there is a large summer hotel which 
can be hired at the close of the regular season, 
one necessity being an assembly hall. Peters- 
ham, Templeton, and Marblehead have been 
places of meeting: the session just closed 
was held at Gloucester. 

Thus the members live together for the 
time of the session. Separation from the 
public gives the opportunity for a fine com- 
radeship, and the quiet of the place of meeting 
is conducive to the pursuit of scholarship. 
The hours of meetings, meal times, and times 
of recreation are filled with the spirit of com- 
radeship. Added meaning is given to this 
comradeship from the fact that men are 
brought together from so wide an area, even 
as far as from the Pacific coast. 

The addresses are made almost entirely 
by men within the ministry. Not to any 
important extent are scholars brought into 
the meetings for addresses. At this meeting 
Prof. Ralph B. Perry of Harvard gave a paper 
at the opening session which was public. One 
other professor gave a paper,—Prof. F. C. 
Doan of the Meadville Theological School, 
but he is a minister. Practically all the 
papers were produced by busy ministers who 
maintain their scholarly life in the midst of 
varied and insistent duties. One man (Rev. 
R. W. Boynton), minister of a large church in 
one of the large cities, has, during the past 
five years, made a special study of the phi- 
losophy of Prof. Rudolf Eucken (who comes 


this year to Harvard as exchange professor), 


and has translated into English practically 
This 


Eucken’s philosophy. Another minister (Dr. 
George R. Dodson), who, in addition to his 


| parish work, is widely active in the philan- 


thropies and social service work of a large 
city, has done much the same for Bergson, 
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who has come to Columbia that American 
scholars may see and hear him. 

This kind of work makes the Institute a 
comradeship and is a powerful incentive to 
scholarship in the midst of the busy lives of 
ministers. This comradeship includes the 
oldest men and the youngest of the ministry. 
Rey. Robert Collyer of New York, on the 
threshold of his ninetieth year, was a speaker. 
Mr. Charles H. Lyttle, still a student in the 
Harvard Divinity School, gave a useful paper 
on the books that have appeared in the last 


| two years on New Testament criticism. 


Papers which provoked great interest and 
much discussion were those by Rev. Charles 
E. St. John of Philadelphia, on ‘’The God of 
our Fathers,” and Prof. F. C. Doan, Ph.D., 
on “‘ The God of our Sons.”’ Mr. St. John is 
frankly conservative, but thoroughly rational. 
Prof. Doan does not believe that the recent 
theological progress which has given the 
widely accepted idea of God’s immanence in 
nature goes far enough, and he is a mystic 
rather than a rationalist. The two views of 
God are, therefore, in contrast. 

Mr. St. John presented a majestic picture 
of God as a being in the universe, but not of 
the universe; a creator in whose thought all 
things existed before they had material form, 
and who will survive them when they are 
gone. He argued along the lines of ‘‘cosmic 
theism,” finding incentives to worship in the 
contemplation of the awful distances of inter- 
stellar spaces and the forces—God’s purposes 
—which hold the universe in order and guide 
the journeys of the planets. The recent ad- 
vance in theological thought has made God 
more nearly the parallel of all natural forces 
and processes, holding that the majesty and 
the beauty of the world are indeed the maj- 
esty and beauty of God, that his spirit 
saturates the physical world. 

Prof. Doan is not satisfied with even this 
advance, but, in his paper on ‘‘The God of 
our Sons,” he advanced the thought which 
he firmly believes must be the theology of 
progress of the coming generation. 

He so far identifies God and the universe 
as to believe that the universe is in process of 
creation, not a created thing running like a 
clock;- and that God is creating not according 
to a preconceived plan, but is experimenting, 
his own thought advancing with the progress 
of creation. He believes that the good-will 
and the capacity for betterment in human 
beings do not merely reflect God’s purpose 
and plan, but that they are God himself work- 
ing out through humanity the principles of 
truth and righteousness. He believes that 
God does not merely look in pity upon labor- 
ing and suffering humanity, but that the 
labors and the pains are God’s own experi- 
ences. He finds the will of God thwarted at 
many points, but still urgent through all gen- 
erations, and moving toward final triumph. 

The papers were much talked about; and, 
in order that the matter be not left where 
the papers left it, Rev. William Sullivan was 
asked by the president to speak on the matter 
on the.closing day. He had found neither 
view satisfying. He regarded the cosmic 
theism of the first essay barren. He found 
in commonplace things the same forces at 
work as among the stars,—gravitation, chemi- 
cal affinity, physical cohesion, and the rest. 
But these are not worshipful. Among the 
stars the sense of bigness is not worship, and 
forces which are below the human in the scale 
of béing are not entities which stir our rever- 
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ence, As for the second paper, he could not 
agree to apply the word ‘‘God”’ to the proc- 
esses going on in the mire. The word ‘‘God” 
has been associated with the worship of 
countless generations of men, and they must 
rise in protest against identifying it with the 
things that are below our own spirits in the 
vital scale. 

God is an infinite personality, to be per- 
ceived first in our experience. For all theol- 
ogy is only the attempt to rationally explain 
what men already know by experience. Men 
do not believe in God because theology has 
argued the matter out: they believe in God, 
and make theology because they already 
have the belief. He closed with a strong 
plea for the vital faith in God as working 
with his eternal will, and men not only as 
individuals working with God’s will, but 
making a community of human wills working 
with the divine will. 

The programme was planned to cover a 
wide field of intellectual interests. No one 
could have predicted the great agreements 
and affirmations which were the total out- 
come. The address by Rev. Frederic Gill of 
Arlington was the keynote of one important 
line of thought,—the religion of the spirit. 
With the utmost clearness he drew the line 
between vital faith and the outward things 
that have clustered around religion. Expe- 
rience is the core of religion as it is the basis 
of knowledge. Advances in astronomy have 
been made because men have used photo- 
graphic plates and given them long exposure, 
thus getting the record of stars that the larg- 
est telescopes do not make visible. But 
men have, by careful research, perfected the 
film that will do this. Many astronomers 
study only these photographs. Thus is re- 
ligious life advancing: the record on the 
sensitive soul tells the truth. But the souls 
of men are, like the improved photographic 
plates, being made capable of clearer and 
more perfect experience. 

God is ever just at hand: human relation- 
ship to him is strong and vital. In past gen- 
erations the thought of God the Father has 
done great things for men; in more recent 
generations the thought of the Son of God 
has done a great work; but there is wide- 
spread evidence that men are coming to a 
clearer perception of God as the spirit. This 
Holy Spirit is close, warm, vital. We do not 
go to him by way of past history, but in 
direct daily experience. 

Within all the outward things of religion 
the relationship of the human spirit to God’s 
spirit is the important and vital thing. Men 
place emphasis on a variety of outward things. 
But, when men shift the emphasis to that 
which all possess, this relationship to God, the 
outward things which make strife and differ- 
ence will be relegated to the less important 
place,fand men\will,find the agreements of 
the spirit. 

Several papers, not by design, but because 
they were affirmative and constructive, re- 
enforced this thought of the great essential 
of life and religion. Notable contributions 
were the papers by Dr. George R. Dodson of 
St. Louis on Plato and on Bergson, by Rev. 
Richard Boynton of Buffalo on Eucken, by 
Dr, Augustus Lord of Providence on ‘‘The 
New Individualism.”” Rev. Charles E. Park 
of the First Church, Boston, and Rev. William 
Sullivan discussed lines of progress in fields 
much wider than the single denomination. 
Wendell Phillips appeared in a fresh light in 
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the paper by Rev. John Haynes Holmes of 
New York, who found the greatest work of 
Phillips in his last years when he spoke and 
wrote on industrial problems. 


Charles Gordon Ames.* 


BY Cr SB. B. 


Behold through countless years, through endless space, 
The spirit, crowned with morn, throw wide each door,— 
Archangels radiant stand, surpassed in grace, 
To crown whom Heaven has crowned in soul before. 


With a Travelling Chautauqua. 


BY REV. BRADLEY GILMAN. 


‘‘Where do we jump next?”’ 

“Really, I don’t know. Where are we 
now?” 

“This is... I think this is Tamaqua.” 

“Well, then, our next jump is to Mauch 
Chunk.’ And so it was. 

This apparently incoherent conversation 
clears up when I explain that it is substan- 
tially what I took part in, at least eight or 
ten times, during my recent trip in the Middle 
States, on a lecture tour. My theme was 
‘World Peace,” and I formed a part of the 
daily programme in a Circuit Chautauqua. 
One address each day, with railway jour- 
neys between, some discomforts, many pleas- 
ant incidents, and the hope that some thou- 
sands of people were being led to reason, 
wisely and humanely, about the ineffective- 
ness and savage wastefulness of war. 

We all regret, from time to time, the 
dying out of the old Lyceum Lecture Bureau; 
but this peripatetic Chautauqua seems to 
come nearer taking its place, educationally, 
than does anything that I know. The 
original ‘“‘really and truly” Chautauqua 
is anchored solidly, in beneficent stability, 
at Chautauqua Lake in New York; but 
this novel movement, of which I write, goes 
into villages and towns of the Middle States 
(and is even far more successful in certain 


Western States), and presents daily pro- 
grammes, by lecturers and entertainers, 
throughout six successive days. This festi- 


val of art and intellect costs two dollars for 
each person; and this sum “Admits the 
bearer’? to about thirty lectures and en- 
tertainments. ‘Thus, while the cost of living 
seems to have gone up, the cost of instruction 
and entertainment has gone down, by reason 
of this co-operative plan and the securing of 
lecturers and musicians on a wholesale basis. 

As I ascended the rough wooden stage 
in the circus tent, again and again, to give 
my address on war and peace, I was re- 
minded of that good man and admirable 
preacher, Brooke Herford. I once begged 
from him, at Keene, N.H., the manuscript of 
the sermon which I had just heard him 
preach in that place. I found, noted on the 
back of the manuscript, the twenty places 
where Dr. Herford had delivered that admir- 
able sermon; and at once I understood his 
reluctance to hand it over to me. I re- 
called this, several times, as I rose to make 


my address, in the several circus tents. 
I wondered if the eminent pastor of the Arling- 
ton Street Church had not become wearied 
with his oft-repeated sermon. But he had 
long intervals among the dates, whereas 
I was giving my instructions and admoni- 
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tions about war and peace, each day, for more 
than two weeks, 

Still, in both his case and mine the words 
were honest words and earnest, and the 
audiences were new, presumably; and I 
hope that the seed fell on good ground. 

I did not go further south than Baltimore, 
but I saw ‘‘ White Caps.” I had often read 
of the lawlessness and cruelty of ‘‘the White 
Caps,’”’ but, when I saw them, they were 
harmless enough, being more on the heads 
of most train conductors and brakemen. It 
was a rather useful badge of distinction; 
for a puzzled passenger, like myself, at ‘junc- 
tions”? and “‘loops,’’ could shout his hasty 
questions at the right person, instead of 
confusing himself by inquiry made of some 
hotel-runner or other uniformed magnate. 
And those trainmen,—how they differed 
in their announcements of the several sta- 
tions! One thin, sallow chap chanted in a 
melancholy tone; and we passengers felt 
gloomy each time he opened his lips, and 
resolved not to alight there, but to wait for a 
more cheerful station—which never came. 
And another conductor, big, ruddy, prompt, 
shouted out the stations in such a triumphant 
tone that each time I felt it was glorious to 
be there at that moment, and half started 
to go out and cast in my lot with the natives, 
but remembered that it was not the town I 
was ‘‘jumping”’ to. 

And those train-men, what airs they do 
put on, down there in the ‘‘ Pennsylvania 
Dutch” country! And the smaller che rail- 
road the bigger the “air.’’ There is the 
Central Railroad, for example; they don’t 
allow passengers to put suit-cases (even small 
ones such as a poor person carries) up in the 
racks; ages ago, so rumor hath it, a bag fell 
down on a woman’s hat, and the railroad 
had to pay for the damage. So the official 
edict now keeps the racks empty, and crowds 
the floor among the seats; yet the racks 


are retained, and serve as a snare to unwary , 


passengers. When the mighty brakeman 
glared at me and took down my luggage and 


dumped it on my innocent toes, I shrank 


abashed into my seat. I am not ready with 
apt retorts at such a time. If I can walk 
around a block and take a few full breaths, 
my mind clears and my courage returns. 
I thought of several sharp replies to make to 
him, after he had retired, with his Jovian 


form, to his castle, the baggage car. If he- 


reads this, let him know that I defy him; but 
I fear, from his looks, that he does not read 
the Register regularly. 

But the bright spots of the journeying, 
how sweet they are to recall! There was that 
young husband, who placed his wife and baby 
in a seat near me, and shyly kissed them 
good-bye; they were going on a journey 
without him; then, from outside the window, 
as the train started, he gave them a proud, 
loving look which shone like a rainbow in 
that somewhat sooty atmosphere. 

In my address, in one of the circus tents 
just over the Maryland border, I adverted 
to the dreadful Civil War, and enlarged 
upon the unreason and inhumanity of that 
fratricidal strife. After the meeting a gray- 
haired gentlewoman took me by the hand 
and expressed her agreement with my words: 
“Tt was terrible, beyond human speech to 
describe it. I know, because I was a part of 


it : 
Thus she spoke, and I assented, with 


sympathy. Suddenly the old Southern © 
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antipathy broke out in her face and speech, 
and she exclaimed, “‘But you must confess 
that it was the fault of the North: it was the 
North that brought on the war.”’ 

That was a little like firing upon Fort 
Sumter over again; but I made answer, in 
soothing tones. ‘Well, wherever or what- 
ever the cause, we must all agree that it was 
awful indeed; and intelligent people, Chris- 
tian people, ought to have been able to avoid 
it.’ And she went away, more quietly, but 
with a dainty handkerchief at her eves. 

But the world moves, it certainly does, 
slowly, forward and upward, though we are 
a people of such speed that we often overlook 
slow rates of progress. Education is what we 
need in heart and conscience quite as much 
as in intellect. Then we shall see that the 
path of world peace is the path of world 
progress; and we shall understand that men 
and nations already have enough obstacles to 
overcome, physical, social, political, without 
setting up the artificial unnecessary obstacles 
of wars, wherein good honest citizens of our 
country kill good and loyal citizens of some 
other country, and often because of the 
mere caprice of some ambitious statesman, 
or to swell the income of some greedy com- 
mercial enterprise, already swollen with 
profits and property. 


Young People’s Religious 


Gnion. 
Committees for 19{2-13. 


The chairmen of these various committees 
will be glad to consult with any one regard- 
ing the work at any time:— 


Finance. 

Mr. O. Arthur MecMurdie, Chatrman, 
Boston, Mass.; Mr. Harold S. Lyon, West 
Bridgewater, Mass.; Miss Caroline S. Bur- 
rage, West Newton, Mass.; Mr. Ralph B. 
Beatley, Roxbury, Mass.; and Rev. Dudley 
H. Ferrell, Brockton, Mass. E 


Policy. 

Rev. Harold G. Arnold, Chairman, Bridge- 
water, Mass.; Miss Emma R. Ross, Los 
Angeles, Cal.; Mr. Harry Newman, Hope- 
dale, Mass.; Mrs. Joseph Abbott, Charles- 
ton, §.C.; Mr. Henry G. Rogers, Yarmouth, 
Me.; Rev. Robert F. Leavens, Fitchburg, 
Mass.; and Miss Elsa Waldie, Germantown, 
‘Ba, 
j Speaking. ‘ 

Miss Grace R. Torr, Chairman, Boston, 
Mass.; Miss Emily J. Cline, Dorchester, 
Mass.; Rev. Charles J. Staples, Burlington, 
Vt.; Rev. Henry G. Ives, Andover, N.H.; 
and Miss Alice M. Dicker, East Boston, 
Mass. 

Publication. 

Miss Almira E. Simmons, Wollaston, 
Mass.; Miss Harriet C. Stimson, Fitchburg, 
Mass.; Rev. Robert J. Hutcheon, Toronto, 
Can.; Rev. Albert R. Vail, Urbana, II; 
and Rev. Abbot Peterson, Lancaster, Mass. 


Nominating. 

Rey. Palfrey Perkins, Chairman, Brighton, 
Mass.; Mr. Fred G. May, Jr., Dorchester, 
Mass.; Mr. Henry G. Rogers, Yarmouth, 
Me.; Mr. Harrison R. Hunt, Meadville, 
Pa,.; and Miss Ada J. Bendel, Los Angeles, 


Cal, 
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Auditing. 

Rey. Clarence B. Humphreys, Dorchester, 
Mass.; and Mr. John B. Proudfoot, Newton 
Centre, Mass. 

District Supervisors. 
For Eastern Massachusetts, Miss Emily 


J. Cline, Dorchester, Mass.; for Western 
Massachusetts, Miss May A. Leland, 
Worcester, Mass.; for New England, ex- 
cept Massachusetts, Rey. Henry G. Ives, 
Andover, N.H.; for Western States, Rev. 
Albert R. Vail, Urbana Ill.; for Middle 
and Southern States and Canada, Miss 


Elsa Waldie, Germantown, Pa.; for Pacific 
States, Miss Emma R. Ross, Los Angeles, 
Cal. 


Religious Intelligence. 


Announcements. 


At the First Church, Eliot Square, Rox- 
bury, Dr. De Normandie will resume his 
duties next Sunday morning, and will 
preach upon ‘“‘Fifty Years in the Ministry.” 


The autumn meeting of the Norfolk Con- 
ference of Unitarian and other Christian 
Churches will be held with the First Congre- 
gational Parish, Rev. Roderick Stebbins, 
minister, on Thursday, Oct. 31, 1912. Pro- 
grammes will be sent to the parishes as usual 
in due season. 


The Cambridge Association of Ministers 
will meet at Billerica, Monday, October 7, 
Rey. L. V. Rutledge, host. Luncheon at 
1. Subject of paper, ‘‘Scribes and Pharisees, 
not Hypocrites.’ Trolley leaves Sullivan 
Square twenty-five minutes past the hour, 
Harvard Square fifteen minutes of and 
fifteen minutes past the hour. 


The regular annual meeting of the Con- 
ference of Unitarian, Independent, and other 
Liberal Churches will be held at Grand Rap- 
ids, Mich., October 15, 16, and 17. This 
will be a union conference with the Michi- 
gan Universalist Convention. A large atten- 
dance is desired. The Grand Rapids parish, 
Rev. H. B. Bard, pastor; will be glad to en- 
tertain delegates, ministers, and their friends 
during the session. .Lodgings and_ break- 
fasts will be served free. Dinners and suppers 
will be served at the church at a moderate 
price. Notify Rev. H. B. Bard, 220 Paris 
Avenue, as early as possible. 


Churches. 


MEADVILLE, Pa.—Independent Congre- 
gational Church, Rey H. T. Secrist: The 
church has had placed on its walls a beauti- 
ful memorial tablet to Alfred Huidekoper 
and Catherine Cullum, his wife, who, as 
the inscription states, were among the found- 
ers of the church and worked and worshipped 
in it from 1836 to 1892. The donors were the 
children, Maj. A. C. Huidekoper and Mrs. 
Emma C. Cortazzo. It is of beautiful white 
marble, and the design harmonizes well with 
the simple and dignified interior of the old 


Business Notices, 


nificent new Instrument for Scottish 


Rites Cathedral. The Scottish Rites Cathedral of 
| Dallas, Texas, have just closed a contract with Hook & 
Hastines Company of Boston, for the largest organ in 
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that section of the country which, is to be placed in the 
magnificent new Cathedral. 

It is claimed that the organ will not only be unequalled 
by any in that section, but unsurpassed by any in this 
country. The divided organ will be Electro-Pneumatic 
action of five manuals having two consoles, cathedral 
chimes, auto player, etc. 

Tt will be voiced on variable wind pressures and com- 
prise all the latest and most approved appliances of to-day. 
The specifications are most interesting and represent the 
perfection of organ building art. 

It is indeed seldom that a firm remains at the head of its 
profession continuously for so many years with uninter- 
rupted success as Hook-Hastincs ComPANY. 


Deaths. 


_.Howre—At Little Nahant, Louise Howe, daughter of 
Thomas and Sarah (Fisher) Howe of Brookline. 


Not only has the First Parish, Brookline, lost a loyal and 
devoted member in the passing of Miss Howe, but the 


| Women’s Alliance, the Cheerful Letter Society, the South 


End Industrial School, and many a smaller and more 
obscure philanthropic work has lost an able and enthu- 
siastic supporter. 

Gifted in a large measure with the power of forming 
close friendsHips, her influence went out to the lives of 
many less fortunate than herself, as an inspiration and 
help. It is not too much to say of this quiet and unas- 
suming woman that her life was one of rare helpfulness 
and unselfish giving of herself. To very many she was 
indeed “a strong hand in the dark,’ and her living has 
enriched and ennobled the lives of all with whom she came 
in contact, and her passing brings to many a sense of keen 
personal loss. 


FIFTY-FOURTH YEAR 


J. S. WATERMAN & SONS 


Incorporated 


UNDERTAKERS 
2326 & 2328 WASHINGTON ST. 


Adjoining Dudley St. Elevated Station. 


Funeral, Cemetery, Cremation and Trans- 
fer Arrangements. 


CHAPEL. Extensive Salesrooms. 


Complete equipment for city and out-of- 
town service. 


Automobile Hearses 
FRANK S. WATERMAN, President. 
OSEPH S. WATERMAN, Vice-Pres. 
RANK S. WATERMAN, Jr. 
TELEPHONES ROXBURY 1712-73-74 
Marconi Telegraph and Cable Address, '*Under- 
taker, Boston.” 


EDWARD A. ANDREWS 
REAL ESTATE AND INSURANCE 


Harvard Square, Cambridge, Mass. 
Property near the College a Specialty. 


WOODSIDE COTTAGES 


FRAMINGHAM, MASSACHUSETTS 
(On Indian Head Hill) 


A private establishment for those in search of health, 
Three houses in beautiful country environment, especially 
adapted to the demands of invalids, semi-invalids, or those 
in need of rest. No insane or other objectionable people 
received. Illustrated prospectus on application. 


OME SOUTH, as I did, to a better climate and 

lengthen life. Lots and acreage, cheap, on trolley line, 
4 miles from Richmond, Va. Call or write, E. S. Read, 
Highland Springs, Va 


TEACHER OF GERMAN AND MUSIC. An 

experienced native desires pupils, single or in classes, 
in German conversation or reading. Pupils in music are 
also desired. Best references and reasonable terms. For 
particulars address Miss Margaret Oeberst, 222 Hunting- 
ton Avenue, Hyde Park, Mass. 


ANTED-—Situation as attendant or companion to 
invalid or elderly lady by a clergyman’s daughter of 
culture and refinement. Best of references furnished. 


Address, Lock Box 314, Richmond, Vt. 

A GENTLEMAN AND WEFE who expect to be 
in Washington, D.C., about the middle of October, 

would like one or two furnished or unfurnished rooms, 

with a quiet congenial family. Please address, stating loca- 

tion and terms with or without board. Box 3os, Fitchburg, 

Mass. References given, 
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church. It was seen publicly for the first 
time on September 22 and was recognized 
in a few appropriate words by the minister, 
Mr. Secrist. 


PROVIDENCE, R.I.—First Congregational 
Church, Rev. Augustus M. Lord: Miss Mary 
Lawrence (A.B. Wellesley), who graduated 


last May from the Tuckerman School for | and Scisideid “edie “St 


Sunday-school Workers, will be superinten- 
dent of the Sunday-school of the First Con- 
gregational Church. The school opens the 
first Sunday in October, and teachers and 
scholars look forward with enthusiasm to 
the work of the coming year. 


ROSLINDALE, Mass.—The Unitarian | 
| School. 


Church, Rev. George W. H. Troop: Mr. 
Troop was installed at the chapel of the 
church, on Friday, September 27. Mr. Troop 


succeeds Rev. Joseph Crooker, who resigned | 


during the winter and is now occupying a 
pulpit in Redlands, Cal. The formal charge 
to the minister was delivered by Dr. Samuel 
A. Eliot, after which the address to the people 
was given by Rev. Edward A. Horton, ex- 
president of the Unitarian Sunday School 
Society. The prayer of installation was by 
Rev. Charles F. Dole. Rev. Joel H. Metcalf 
of Winchester, a former minister of the church, 
delivered the address of welcome; and Rev, 
Richard W. Boynton, also a former minister. 
gave an interesting address. The minister 
was welcomed on behalf of the congregation 
by Edward O. Orchard, chairman of the 
standing committee of the church, who had 
charge of the installation services. The new 
minister was born in Montreal and is the son 
of Canon Troop of St. Martin’s Church of 
that city and a nephew of Prof. Carter Troop, 
for many years professor of English literature 
at the University of Chicago. Mr. Troop is 
a graduate of McGill University, Montreal, 
and, following his graduation, became a curate 
at St. John’s Church, Halifax. He entered 
the Unitarian ministry two years ago. Re- 
cently Mr. Troop has taken special courses 
at the Harvard Divinity School. 


Personals. 


Mrs. Mary Gower White, who has had 
large experience as parish assistant to Dr. 
Samuel R. Calthrop of Syracuse and Rev. 
Charles FE. St. John of Philadelphia, is now 
taking up work in Abraham Lincoln Centre 
and All Souls’ Church (Dr. J. Lloyd Jones, 
minister), as resident chairman of the edu- 
cational section, including the charge of pub- 
lication interests and work on Unity. 


The Tuckerman School. 


The opening devotional service on Tues- 
day morning, with its brief, inspiring address 
by Rev. A. M. Rihbany, was followed by 
words of greeting by Rev. Samuel A. Eliot, 
president of the Board of Directors, and by 
the arrangement of school and field work 
with individuals of the class. Again this year 
more applications have been received for 
Sunday-school teachers in kindergarten and 
other grades than can be filled. Why may 
not schools, still in need of workers, send from 
their respective parishes those who are inter- 
ested in Sunday-school work, but feel not 
quite qualified to undertake it, pay for their 
tuition, and, if necessary, other expenses, and 
so provide for teachers in succeeding years? 


| 
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There may be in many parishes such persons, 
willing to give time, but unable to spare both 
time and money, who with preparation will 
render invaluable service to the Unitarian 
cause. 

While an early registration is desirable, 
an unavoidable delay in making arrangements 
should prevent no one from entering now, 
lectures is 
always possible. 

The courses taken by Tuckerman School 
students at Simmons College, however, 
are not now open for registration except by 
special arrangement, the college having 
begun its work two weeks ago. Let those 
who can enroll now for regular work in the 


ACKNOWLEDGMENTS of the American Uni- 
tarian Association :— 


Already acknowledged........ a $2,763.78 
Sept. 3. Society in Green Harbor, Mass. ...... 10,00 
5. Mrs. C. M. Beachy, Wichita, Kan.... 1.00 
9. Society in Braintree, Mass... 50.00 


23. Sunday-school, Society in Chicopee, 


30. 
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columns, the addresses of institutions where 
Christmas and Easter cards of past years 
would be acceptable, even if disfigured by 
writing on one side. Because it is not known 
where they may be sent, hundreds of cards 
of choice design and bearing messages of 
cheer or comfort are destroyed, to make 
room for the next year’s harvest that might 
otherwise gladden the hearts of aged or 
convalescent shut-ins. 
M. A. GREELY. 


ExtswortH, Me. 


Prof. Sir Henry Jones. 


Prof. Sir Henry Jones of the Department 
of Philosophy at Glasgow University arrived 
in New York on the rst inst. en route for 
Houston, Tex., where he is to speak at the 
opening of the Rice Institute, with other dis- 
tinguished scientists and educators. It is very 
much to be regretted that Prof. Jones, who is 
one of the most eloquent expositors of philos- 
ophy in our time, finds it impossible to visit 
Boston during his present visit to America, 


and hence will not be able to keep the engage- 


HENRY M. Wi..iams, 7,reasurer, 
25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


New England Associate Alliance. 


I wish to call special attention to the fall 
meeting of the New England Associate Alli- 
ance. ‘The importance of the subject, ‘Our 
Young People,’’ and the speakers’ peculiar 
fitness for the parts assigned them would in- 
sure a large and enthusiastic gathering in any 
place near Boston. Is not our loyalty suf- 
ficient to take us to Concord, N.H.? ‘The ex- 
penses of at least one delegate should be paid 
by each Alliance branch. Will the fact that 
October roth comes before the first regular 
meeting of a branch interfere with the 
attendance? Let president or executive 
board assume the responsibility of sending 
a delegate and trust that the action will be 
ratified later. 

The train leaves Boston at 7.58, two min- 
utes before eight o’clock. It is New Hamp- 
shire’s day. Let all New England be there, 
including the Massachusetts workers that 
have the meeting habit. 

CAROLINE S. ATHERTON. 


The Sudbury Fair. 


The Women’s Alliance of the First Parish 
Church, Sudbury, will hold their annual fair 
and harvest dinner, Saturday, October 12, 
Columbus Day. 

A cordial invitation is extended to any and 
all to come and enjoy it with us. 

Dinner will be served at one o’clock 
P.M. 

The usual variety of fruit, vegetables, 
pickles, preserves, jellies, horne-made candies, 
fancy and domestic articles will be on sale. 

Barges will be at South Sudbury station 
on the arrival of 9 and 12.40 trains. 


Christmas and Easter Cards. 


The suggestion offered by Mrs. Gertrude 
Savage Collyet, in a recent number of the 
Christian Register, in regard to sending post- 
cards to children’s hospitals, leads me to 
ask if any. one can furnish, through your 


ments at Harvard University and with the 
Ministerial Union in King’s Chapel which had 
been arranged for him. Consideration of 
health and the necessity for a speedy return to 
his post of duty in Glasgow prevent his ac- 
ceptance. 


In Central New York there is a family of 
cats which have been for many years bred 
with care to perpetuate a peculiarity. Many 
of them have had six toes on each foot. 
Nearly all have had six toes on each fore foot. 


The names Gog and Magog are not He- 
brew, but are derived from the Sanskrit and 
Persian. Legends concerning them appear 
in various parts of Asia, Europe, and even 
Africa. Magog means a ‘‘great mountain.” 


San José, Cal., is trying in its park a bench 
devised for use in connection with the free 
seats. It is a swinging seat so arranged that, 
until a nickel is deposited in a slot, the back 
is tilted forward and the seat downward, so 
that it cannot be used. A coin releases it, 
and provides a rocking seat for two persons. 
As soon as they leave, the seat swings back 
to its former position and requires another 
nickle to unlock it. The inventor believes 
that on Sundays and other times, when there 
are unusual crowds in the park, many people 
will be willing to spend five cents for a com- 
fortable seat for their exclusive use. 


The Children’s Mission 


To the Children of the Destitute in the City 
o oston. 
The Unitarian Children’s Charity. 
Contributions from the Sunday-schools are used to give 
assistance, temporary shelter or permanent homes to needy 


a. 
Children cared for in private families in close relations 
TiAphllbatlons ecticked inoun fanillles wikis Settee 
pplica’ cited from fam wi les of 
Boston, who will take children to board or fron OF kane 
Last beg the Mission reached 833 children. 
Number of children in charge increased 20' 
Total expense increased 18 
Regular income and gifts increased only 11%. 
Bequests and donations from adults much needed to 
meet this phenomenal increase in work. 
Prrswent, HENRY M. WILLIAMS. 
Vicz-PresweENt, J. FOSTER BUSH, M.D. 
Secretary, CHRISTOPHER R. ELIOT. 
TREASURE: H. SLOCUM 


Rk, WILLIAM H. - 
Drrectors: William Bacon, Mrs. Clara B. Beatl 
R. Blinn, Maro §. Brooks, Allston Mr Pip a 
Elise 


De Normandie, Charles i. Fiske, George W. Fox, 
Georgiana Merrill, Endicott P. nstall, Mrs. 
abeth L. Tuttle. ee 


PARKER B. FIELD, Sort. #79 Tremont St. 
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AN ilenalnal 


WINTER STREET 


47th Anniversary Sale Begins Monday, Oct. 7 


THE MOST WONDERFUL OUTSPREAD OF VALUES 
YOU EVER SAW WAS PROMISED FOR THIS SALE 


A SHEPARD STORE PROMISE 


IS NEVER CARELESSLY GIVEN NOR INDIFFERENTLY KEPT 
If you bought here unwisely you have not bought at all, because 


THE SHEPARD WAY: the money you paid is waiting to be returned to you at any time. 


Never was there a store so completely mutual between private ownership and public partnership as this. 


OCTOBER 3 1912] 


any 


TEMPLE PLACE TREMONT STREET 


OUR 47th ANNIVERSARY SALE begins October 7. It is the incomparable and inimitable 
trade event of the whole year. The scope, magnitude and comprehensiveness of our ANNIVER-— 
SARY offerings amaze the merchants of acontinent. We conservatively estimate that the savings 
to our customers on the first day of the sale will amount tc FORTY THOUSAND DOLLARS. 
This enormous economy could not be made effective without the active co-operation of importers 
and manufacturers, who made tremendous price-concessions. 


IT HAS BEEN A SIX MONTHS’ CAMPAIGN OF 


SUCCESSFUL GOODS--GATHERING 


Expert knowledge of values, enterprise in ferreting, sagacity and taste in selecting, and the com- 


manding capacity of money are the eclipsing elements that guided the movement. Mountains of 


merchandise came to us for distribution during ANNIVERSARY week. 
THE MORE YOU BUY THE GREATER THE BENEFIT TO YOU 


P S. —Probably half of the ANNIVERSARY Specials are in quantities no store in the world could sell in a single day. But among 
the others are some that we believe will be closed out before Monday night, and a few will doubtless be exhausted early in 
the afternoon. 
THIS SALE IS FOR ONE WEEK, but, of course, Monday will be the day. However, the remaining values will be so much 
greater than normal that it will pay you handsomely to avail of them until the occasion is over. A short time ago you were astounded 
at the offerings, but now you expect them, and would criticise your store severely were they lacking. 
They are prodigal beyond the power of combined competition. 


The SHEPARD STORE will be greatly enlarged before its 
next ANNIVERSARY SALE. But we don’t think the 
time will ever come when finer zeal and enthusiasm will ani- 
mate the organization than now. Individual specialization in 
efficiency is responsible for present results. 


The SHEPARD ANNIVERSARY volume of sales taxes 
the credulity of veteran retailers. They find the figures hard 
to believe. That’s because they do not grasp the dynamic 
power generated by a store and a whole community working 
in perfect accord for mutual advantage. 


: 
The SHEPARD STORE is pulsing with excitement. Every- The SHEPARD ANNIVERSARY SALE leaves nothing 
to chance. 


body is keyed to the highest pitch. The manager of each de- 
partment marvels at the values in all the others. The unani- 


anywhere. 


mous verdict is that such chances were never before known 


It is mapped out to the minutest detail. Six 
months’ masterful planning behind the movement that cul- 
minates Monday. The extra extraordinary all through the 
store. 


No circumstance or condition of weather can stop the people 
from responding to our ANNIVERSARY invitation, There 
will be a cyclone of trade, a whirlwind of business. It’s the 
best buying time of all "the year. Read diligently all the 


items. 


We have had one incentive—RESULTS. Results for you 
and incidentally for us. Judge of our achievement by the 
Qualities, Varieties, Prices. Judge intelligently and you will 
help drive the ANNIVERSARY SALE to the colossal suc- 


cess it deserves. | 
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Dleasantries., 


“Oh, no; there ain’t any favorites in the 
family!’ soliloquized Johnny. “Oh, no! 
If I bite my fingernails, I catch it. But, if 
the baby eats his whole foot, they think it’s 
dear.” 


sie The 
considerably 


said the professor, “lays 
than a million eggs.” 


codfish,”’ 
more 


“Tt is mighty lucky for the codfish that she | 


doesn’t have to eackle over every egg,’’ said 


| Opens with the foot: closes itself. 


the student who came from a farm.—Jndian 
apolis Journal. 

Teacher: ‘‘What does the word ‘celibacy’ | 
mean?’ Class: ‘‘The state or condition | 
of being single.’ Teacher: ‘Correct. Now, 


if you wanted to express the opposite of celi- 
bacy, or singleness, what word would you 
use?’’ Bright Pupil: “Pleurisy.’’—Ex- 
change. 


A Girton undergraduate, having inadvert- | 


ently changed umbrellas with a fellow-stu- 
dent, is said to have evolved this note: ‘‘ Miss 
—— presents her compliments to Miss 
and begs to say that she has an umbrella 
which isn’t mine 
isn’t hers, no doubt they are the ones.”’ 
change. 


Molly, the new cook, had a habit of keep 
ing her mouth ajar the greater part of the 


time. «The habit annoyed her mistress ex- 
ceedingly, and one morning she lost all 
patience. ‘‘Molly, your mouth is open,” 


said the mistress. ‘‘Indeed, ma’am, so it 
is,’ said Molly, grinning. ‘‘I opened it.’’ 
Youth's Companion. 


So, if you have one that | 


—Fix- | 


The curious effect that may be produced | 


by a very small transposition of words and 


ideas is illustrated by this slightly ‘“‘mixed”’ | 


instruction recently given by an officer at 
drill to a company of men: ‘When I give 
the command, ‘Halt!’ you will bring the 
foot which is on the ground to the side of 
the one which is in the air, and remain motion- 
less!" —San Francisco Argonaut. 


“Thomas,” said a gentleman to his man- 
of-all-work, ‘‘I am going to town at ten 
o’clock, and shall weed out the cucumber 
beds in the interim.’’ “Is Mr. Smith at 
home?” said a visitor half an hour later. 
“Ves, sir, you'll find him at work over there 
in the interim.’’ And then Thomas mur- 
mured to himself, ‘‘But it’s a queer name 
for a garden all the same.’”’—Exchange. 


Mr. C. K. Tuckerman was present at a 
London dinner-party, at which Sumner and 
Macaulay were among the guests. Some one 
asked the American where Washington was 
buried. ‘‘His ashes,’ said Sumner, in a 
manner of his own, “‘repose on the banks of 
the Potomac.’ ‘His ashes!’’ said Macau- 
lay, scornfully; ‘‘was his body burned?’’ 
“No,” replied Sumner, not insensible to the 
sarcasm; ‘it was buried, like the forefathers 
of the hamlet, and like them, ‘in his ashes 
live his wonted fires.’”’ 


A prominent lawyer was narrating to a 
younger advocate the delays and complica- 
tions of chancery suit, in which he was en- 
gaged. ‘Bless me!’’ said the junior advo- 
cate, “I never heard of anything parallel 
to that except Jarndyce v. Jarndyce.” ‘The 
other at once looked thoughtful, and, plead- 
ing an engagement, went off. ‘The next 
morning he came into the younger man’s 
office with great vexation. ‘‘Look here!”’ 
he said. ‘‘Why can’t you remember names 
accurately? Here I’ve spent the whole night 
trying to find that case of Jarndyce v. Jarn- 
dyce that you mentioned, and there isn’t 
any such case in the Pennsylvania law re- 
ports at all!’’—Bookman. 


Antique Viewsofys 


‘School for Girls and Young Ladies 
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KIDDER, PEABODY & CO, 
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These trade-mark crisscross lines on every package 


AL FOODS 
Fon cases oF S wo Liver TROUBLES : 
Delicious foods our physician, | 115 DEVONSHIRE ST. 56 WALL ST. 
Leading Gro Emel rie BOSTON NEW YORK 


FARWELL & 


Underground 
Garbage Receiver 
No Flies. No Litter. No Odors. 
Clean and sanitary. 

Guaranteed. Circular free. 
19 Farrar Street, Lynn, Mass. 


Se 


Investment Securities j 
Foreign Exchange — 
Letters of Credit 


Sold direct from ogg 
C. H. Srersenson, Mfr., 


CORRESPONDENTS OP 4 


BARING BROTHERS & CO.,LTD. 
LONDON : 


Towne of Boston 


BY 
JAMES H, STARK 


“Some of the views are taken from 
engravings now exceedingly rare, and 
all of them have an historical value.”’ 


LARGE QUARTO. 378 PP. 
PRICE $5.00 POSTPAID 


Educational, 
FORK BOYS. Lo 


ROCK RIDGE HALL £20k foys- dey 


and healthful, in one of New England’s most beautiful 
dential villages. Instructors able, ss he mature. 
lon: crn for college. nusual attention 
ler seventeen. Well-regulated 
mnasium with swimming pool, For 
k. G. R. Wate, Wellesley Hills, Mass. 


PROCTOR ACADEMY, smora.ns 


A Unitarian School for both sexes. In the foothills of i 
White Mountains, roo miles from Boston. Pure be a 


air. Separate Dormitories. New Buildings. 
Courses,—College Preparatory, Scientific, English, B 
ness, Agriculture, Domestic 7 tee Elementary W: 
Athletic Field. School Farm of 
$250 a year; no extras. For catalogue ad- 


College Certificate privileges. Free tuition to ten studen: 
gue ad- 
dress FRANCIS TREADWAY CLayron, A.M., B.D., Principal. - 


For Sale by GEO. H. ELLIS CO., 
272 Congress Street, Boston, Mass. 


Educational. 


THE MISSES ALLEN 


Address The Misses Allen, West Newton, Mass. 


, Ten Acre 


The Browne & Nichols School For Boys — 
20 Garden Street, Cambridge. 3oth year, Septem 
23,1912. Regular five-year course for Harvard or any o ‘ 
college. New features; Nichols Field, play-ground L 
harles Riveropposite Soldiers’ Field. Preparatorydepart- _ 
ment for younger boys. Mr. Reed will be at theschool every 


MEADVILLE, PA. 
(Founded 1844) 
Js a moder, undogmatic training school for the 
ministry, which seeks to combine accuracy of 
scholarship with catholicity of spirit and practical 
efficiency. In order to meet the demands made 
upon it by the churches, it needs at once double 
its present number of students. For catalogue 
address the President. 


morning in September, at other times by appointment. 
Lp e H. Browne, A. model 
Vv 


M. 
fllard Reed, A.M. } Principals. 


EXCEPTIONAL OPPORTUNITY 


We have just our new has 


F.C.SOUTHWORTH. 


completed organ. It 
grey ombnntians ad more tan pot Handed pi 
HACKLEY SCHOOL | Professor Archibald T. Davison of Harvard is our teach 
TARRYTOWN, N.Y. onthe organ. Exceptional opportunities are offered to 


young woman who desires to 3 lize on the organ, 
she may begin her work IMMEDIATELY. We shall t 
happy to have you write us at once or, better, come 
see us in to terms and conditions. Moonr 
Scuoot, Grorcr F. Jewext, Newton, Mass. 


Rev. SAMUEL A. ELIOT, D.D., President, Trustees 
WALTER B. GAGE, Headmaster 


Kimball School for Girls 


University Section of Worcester, Mass. 
26th year. Certificate to leading colleges. General 
and special courses. Diploma Courses in Domestic Sci- 
ence, Additional new building with fine gymnasium. 
Field sports. Catalogue. Address Miss E.A. Kimpa tt, 
Principal. 


. 


x 
a 


THE TUCKERMAN SCHOOL 
FOR SUNDAY-SCHOOL WORKERS and PARISH 
ASSISTANTS. For particulars address the Dean, % 
MRS. CLARA T. GUILD, Be 
25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. — 


Three attractive houses in beautiful 
grounds. Fine new gymnasium. Riding 
lessons. Tennis with trained instructor. 
All outdoor athletics. College prepara- 
tion and entrance by certificate. Gen- 
eral high school course. Music and Art. 
Post-graduate work. Domestic Science. 
Year book and pictures on request. 


The MacDuffie School 


For Girls 
Springfield, Mass. 


Principals: 
John MacDuffie (Harvard) 
Mrs. John MacDuffie (Radcliffe) 


